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PRIMARY PBRPLBIITIE3 

Ak nnexploded popular fallacy assnines 
that the ordinary cook-book ie of positive 
valtie to the young housekeeper. Rarely 
does a bride start in upon her term of hard 
labor withont receiving one or more of 
these mannala. Thna armed, she is sap- 
posed to be equipped for any emergency. 

In this persnasion no one is firmer than 
the bride herself, unless it may be the 
bridegroom. She may, with an air of 
consciona modesty, proclaim her lack of 
domestic experience, and he may, with the 
dearth of original thought characteristio 



of men in his position, quote stale jokes 
about newly made husbands who were 
forced to flee to the club to escape starya- 
tion. Both helpless innocents, in their 
secret souls, belieye that the ordinary laws 
of nature will be suspended in their case, 
and that absolute ignorance can be cured 
by a single application of a cook-book. It 
would be funny if it were not so pathetic. 

An instance in point is that of the col- 
lege-bred man who was engaged to a col- 
lege-bred girl. He confided his prospec- 
tive raptures in his own yine and fig-tree to 
a matronly friend who had commended the 
young people for going to housekeeping 
instead of boarding. 

'^ I made up my mind I would haye a 
home of my own at once,^' he said, with 
the antenuptial decisiyeness of a yery 
young man. " I am tired of a boarding- 
house, an^ poor Mabel has neyer had any 
home but a hotel or a foreign pension. 



Of conrge she has had no experience in 
housekeepings bnt^ with her fine mind, she 
won't have the least difficulty. She has 
had presents of five cook-books already^ 
and she is studying them just as she did 
German and French/' 

Far be it from a writer of cook-books to 
decry the work of her own — or another's 
— head and hands. Even a manual of 
cookery has its uses^ and in the hands of 
one who understands it may be a mighty 
power to build up— or to destroy. But to 
think that a young woman totally ignorant 
of housekeeping is armed against all the 
changes and chances of the kitchen just 
because she has a presentation copy of 
*'The Complete American Housewife/' 
and another of '^ Feeding a Family on 
Five Dollars a Week/' is about as rational 
as to give her an advanced Greek grammar 
before she has learned the alphabet of the 
language. 
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To prove this^ let ns open any cook-book 
at random. Here is a recipe for roasting 
beef. It rans as follows : 

'* Select a good rib-roast, weighing about 
ten pounds. Dredge with flour before 
putting it into a steady oven. In roast- 
ing, allow ten minutes to the pound, 
basting every few minutes with the gravy 
in the pan. Fifteen minutes before 
taking up, wash the meat well with but- 
ter. Continue to baste until the roast is 
done.'* 

This is a sample recipe, and to a cook 
who had learned even the rudiments of 
her business would be entirely compre- 
hensible. But imagine what it would be 
to the young college or society girl who 
has married a man in slender circum- 
stances and is highly resolved to do her 
own work. Or, what is quite as likely, 
endeavor to grasp the not impossible con- 
tingency that the old cook has left and the 



new one has failed to appear. The yonng 
mistress opens one of her new cook-books, 
and, having always heard that roast beef is 
easy, searches out this recipe. She has 
very hazy ideas of how a rib-roast differs 
from any other kind, and she conld not 
intelligently *' selecf a piece of meat if 
her life depended upon it. It probably 
does not occur to her that a ten-pound 
roast is an over-generous provision for two 
young people. She has no attention to 
spare for that. She is wondering what re- 
lation there is between the work done by 
a dredging machine and the operation she 
must perform upon the beef, or if the fre- 
quent basting must be done with a needle. 
How is she to tell if the oven is steady? 
she thinks helplessly. Where is the 
" gravy in the pan " to come from, and 
what must she use in washing the meat 
with butter ? 
I beg to state just here that this young 
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woman is not a fool. She may or may not 
be a college graduate^ bat she has a good 
ordinary education and possesses one or 
more of the ornamental accomplishments 
nearly every girl acquires. In anticipa- 
tion of being a housekeeper, she has prob- 
ably attended cooking lectures, where she 
has taken copious notes upon the proper 
methods of making lobster croquettes and 
cream meringues. She may even know 
how to compound chocolate cake and 
fudge. But none of these things serves 
her in her present strait. 

It may be urged that the ordinary cook- 
book is written for persons who know 
something of the terminology of the kit- 
chen. This is quite true, but the fact re- 
mains that there are many to whom the 
culinary phraseology is unfamiliar. Be- 
cause the others are virtuous, are there to 
be no more cakes and ale ? Must the in- 
experienced young housekeeper have no 
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way of acquiring knowledge except by the 
mistakes she makes ? 

We all believe that a giri should have 
one or more terms at a cooking school 
before she is married. Those of us who 
have won our spurs comment with the 
severity inseparable from exalted virtue 
upon L criminal neglect of the oppor- 
tunities that are to be found by those 
who really seek them. Alas, that we 
should ever have to deal with things as 
they are instead of as they should be! 
But since other people are not impeccable, 
there is a goodly fellowship of young mar- 
ried women who are either in a continual 
state of weakness and fear and much 
trembling lest their cooks should go and 
leave them to their own destruction, or 
who are learning hard lessons by ex- 
perience — the only school, as the bitter 
proverb runs, in which fools will learn. 

I^ot f QT ^ mpmeut would even a gra^- 



uate from that school imagine that all 
domestic knowledge could be imparted to 
the young housekeeper on the principle of 
^'Beading Made Easj^^' or of the old 
*^ Beading Without Tears " — whose pages^ 
by the way, were generally bedewed with 
salt drops from the eyes of its young vic- 
tims. But some of the problems may be 
simplified, some of the terms explained, 
and the foot-sore stumbler becomes, after 
a time, weakly grateful for the remoyal of 
even a pebble from her path. 

If especial stress is laid upon the diffi- 
culties besetting cookery, it is not only 
because these ''jump at the eyes,'* but 
also because this, in many respects the 
most important branch of housekeeping, is 
generally the one of which the beginner 
knows least. She must indeed be dull if 
she is unable to make a bed or to dust a 
room, or if she cannot, by some method — 
or lack of it — ^get dishes clean, or even. 



thongh with straggles and weariness^ 
sweep a room. But when she turns to the 
kitchen she enters a province in which 
she has had no practice^ and where the 
light of nature utterly fails as a means 
of illumination. It was upon this that 
a certain beginner relied when she at- 
tempted to cook her first steak. Her com- 
mon-sense told her that the meat had 
probably been handled by dirty fingers. 
The only inference was that it should be 
cleansed. And forthwith she plunged it 
into a pan of warm water and washed it 
well. Then she laid it^ white^ limp and 
drippings upon an ungreased gridiron. It 
was not a success. 

A dozen other instances of the kind 
could be cited: as that of the girl who^ 
when directed to '^ cream butter and 
sugar '^ for cake^ put both together and 
deluged them with cream; or that of 
the other young woman who blanched 
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dmonds by laborionBl; remoTing the 
Bkins from them with a penlmife. Both 
followed the aforesdd light of natnre, 
only to find it a will o* the wisp. Cook- 
ery it an exact science, and nntti its 
terms are learned common-sense mnet 
patiently await its chance. 



II 

GOING TO MABKBT 

Pebhaps there is no place where a good 
jnind^ matched with inexperience, is of 
less assistance to a beginner than when 
she has to go to market Yet to her guile- 
less perceptions that seems the least of her 
troubles. Surely it must be easier to buy 
food than to cook it ! So it is, in one 
way, but in marketing ignorance is paid 
for at a higher price than is charged for it 
in the kitchen. Butchers and grocers are 
only men, after all, and they haye their 
living to make. Why should the god of 
chance have sent them an opportunity if 
it was not meant that they should use it ? 
And the poor little housekeeper goes gayly 
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forth^ like a lamb in the midst of ravening 
wolves. It would be a miracle if she came 
home unharmed. 

While there are some things about mar- 
keting that can be learned only by expe- 
rience, there are others that can be acquired 
from books. A number of manuals give 
cuts and charts of each animal sold in the 
market, and these are accompanied by a 
clear description of the different parts of 
the beast, and information concerning the 
uses for which each will serve. Careful 
study of these will at least save the tyro 
from making the blunders which provide 
materials for the stock jokes of the country 
editor. After consideration of charts and 
counsels, she will not ask for a leg of beef 
or for a broiling turkey. 

Useful hints are also given in such 
books as to the period of the year when 
certain articles of food are in season. 
Tables of prices cannot be furnished, 



because these differ in different places. 
In one city chickens may be sold for 
fifty cents a pair that command a dollar 
and a quarter in another^ and fish that 
is cheap on the coast is dear inland. The 
same is true of nearly every kitchen com- 
modity except dry groceries. Of vege- 
tables and fruits^ as well as of meat^ fish^ 
and poultry^ it is impossible with certainty 
to state a general price. 



LEABKING THE COST OF FOOD. 

It should not be hard^ however^ to find 
the ordinary just cost of each article in any 
one locality. The best method of doing 
this for the beginner who has no expe- 
rienced matron to advise her is by inquir- 
ing from different tradespeople. In New 
York and elsewhere^ a price is often scaled 
by the neighborhood^ and meat merchants 
on certain avenues will ask — and get — from 
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their wealthy cnstomers half as large a 
price again as that charged for the same 
cut of meat on a side street or in a hig 
market. The same rule holds good of all 
kinds of f ood^ and the time is not lost that 
is spent in going from one establishment to 
another in pursuit of such knowledge. If 
a good and reasonable market is founds 
it is well to giye that one steady custom^ 
but never to let the proprietor become so 
sure of this that he presumes upon it. A 
clear understanding that the meat must 
come up to a certain standard, or another 
butcher will be patronized, will do won- 
ders toward keeping the supply satis- 
factory. 

A good deal of close observation must 
be practised before the housekeeper can 
herself judge of the quality of meat, poul- 
try, and fish. All the instructions in the 
world are of little value without the knowl- 
edge that comes by the seeing of the eye. 
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The books tell that the lean of meat must 
be a clean red^ the fat white ; that the skin 
of poultry must have a healthy appear- 
ance^ and that the joints must break read- 
ily ; that the eyes of fish must be bright 
and their gills fresh; but until the house- 
keeper has learned for herself the correct 
coloring and aspect^ she must rely upon 
the probity of her market-man. 

Her trust in the dealer should not^ as a 
rule^ be carried so far as to allow him ab- 
solute freedom in the matter of cutting off 
meat. It is a good principle to stand by 
and see for one's self the chops or steak or 
roast cut off and weighed — ^and then to 
pay for it. With all the desire in the 
world to be honesty the knife has a fatal 
proclivity to slip in cutting and to give a 
little under weight, and the pen is no less 
ready to register the full amount. Or if 
this is not done, more may be cut — and 
charged for — than was ordered. 
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HOW TO BUT MEAT. 

There are a few fictions about buying 
meat that have had credence too long. One 
of these is that> to be good^ a roast of beef 
mnst be large — not less than seven or eight 
pounds. The truth is that it is possible to 
have a small roast^ perhaps four pounds in 
weight, that will be as good as one twice 
that size. Whether a single rib is taken 
or a porterhouse roast, the bone should be 
extracted, the meat rolled, and the bone 
sent home with it for the soup-pot If the 
meat is cooked as it should be there will 
be no complaint of its excellence. 

The young housekeeper is easily per- 
suaded to buy too large a piece of meat. 
Conscious of her own ignorance, she yields 
to the butcher's disinterested advice, and 
as a result of her confidence finds herself 
obliged to follow the hot roast of Sunday 
with a warmed-over piece on Monday, 
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cold meat on Tuesday, stew on Wednes- 
day, and hash on Thursday, and is lucky 
if she haET finished then with what has 
been literally a piece of resistance. 

Beef and mutton are always in season. 
Spring lamb and Teal are dearer at some 
times than at others, and poultry is in 
some months so expensive as to be virtu- 
ally banished from the tables of people of 
moderate means. With these times and 
seasons the housekeeper will soon become 
familiar, but until she does she must not 
be afraid to ask questions. To answer 
them is one of the reasons for a market- 
man's existence. The woman who as- 
sumes a knowledge if she has it not is 
wise in some respects, but she makes a 
mistake when she carries the assumption 
too far. She is perfectly safe, however, 
in taking it for granted that fish is likely 
to be plentiful and comparatively cheap 
on Friday and in Lent, that T>oultry is 
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dearer in the late spring and snnimer 
than in winter, and that lamb and veal 
are less expensiye in Jane than in March. 



BCOKOKIOAL PUBCHASINe. 

The marketing of the young house- 
keeper is painf ally prone to tend tovard 
steak and chops. They are easily cooked 
and almost always popular. But they are, 
unfortunately, with one or two exceptions, 
the most expensiye cuts one can buy. 
When there are but three or four rib 
chops in a pound, and the trimmings, 
which must be paid for, are practically of 
no use, chops become a high-priced dish. 
Steak is less in proportion, but still bad 
enough. The marketer should learn 
early in the action that a '' Delmonico ^^ 
or '^ short ** steak is an excellent substi- 
tute for the more expensiye porterhouse, 
and that it is economy, when buying 



chops, to get a f orequarter of yonng mnt- 
ton, which inclndes the shoalder for roast- 
ing, the chops for broiling, and the neck 
and breast for stewing, at from ten to 
f onrteen cents a ponnd* 

In the choice of fmits and vegetables 
there is less opportunity for the blunders 
of inexperience than in the selection of 
meat. It demands little training to dis- 
tinguish whether the kindly fruits of the 
earth are fresh or stale, and the only mis- 
take of importance against which the 
neophyte must guard is that of buying 
out-of-season products, for which she 
must pay high prices. Here, too, a little 
comparison of charges, combined with the 
exercise of the lately depreciated conunon- 
sense, will keep her from that needless 
extravagance which is, in both senses of 
the word, the dearest of minor vices. 




Ill 

ONE TO MAKE READY 

Whek the kitchen is to be furnished, 
the tyro is in the hands of her friends. 
The resnlt depends npon their experience 
and common sense. If such friends are 
practical matrons, there is a reasonable 
chance that the young housekeeper may 
have a useful collection of utensils ; but if 
she relies upon the list given in the av- 
erage household manual, she is as badly 
off as though she were forced to accept 
the advice of the head of the house-fur- 
nishing section in the department store. 

Were it not irritating, it would be amus- 
ing to read the lists of goods and chattels 
prescribed by certain domestic writers as 
absolutely essential to a properly stocked 



kitchen. They remind the reader of the 
directions offered in the Sunday papers 
for making the home attractive^ wherein 
are advised generous bookcases and an- 
tique carved settles in the front hall, a 
grille to break the long stretch of the 
drawing-room^ and cosey corners, with 
couches and low tables, in the library. 

Such suggestions may be of service to 
the few and far between who have new 
houses to furnish and plenty of money to 
spend in the process, but they are little 
short of maddening to the dweller in an 
apartment, whose only hall is a tunnel- 
like entry, and whose drawing-room, sit- 
ting-room, library, and study remind her 
of the marine character who in his sole 
person was 

^* A cook and a captain bold, 

And the mate of the Nancy brig ; 
And the bo's'n tight and the midshipmite^ 
And the crew of the captain's gig." 
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To the seasoned housewife it may be 
only f nnny when she reads the formidable 
array of properties declared indispensable 
for the kitchen setting. She has kept 
house long and well without many of 
them, and is like the Irishman who was 
moved to tears in court by his lawyer's 
eloquent tale of his wrongs, and excused 
his emotion on the plea that he had 
*^ niver known how badly off he was until 
the gintilman tould about it so beauti- 
fully/' 

Not so with the beginner I Her own 
ideas of kitchen furniture are hazy in the 
extreme. She may have an impression 
that she should own a rolling-pin and a 
teakettle, a flour-sifter and jelly-moulds, 
and she may even go so far as to contem- 
plate mufSn-tins and a chopping-knife, 
but beyond this all is vague. 

When she has gleaned from her variety 
of manuals and magazines that her kitchen 



should contain three tables (one with a 
marble top^ for pastry), a dresser, a coal- 
range, a gas-stove, shelves and cnpboards 
galore (since nothing is harder for a cook 
than to be limited in closet room), a com- 
fortable rocking-chair, a refrigerator, 
plants in the windows, ancl a few other 
trifles, and then looks around on the av- 
erage flat kitchen, where the tnbs, stove, 
sink, and closet leave space for only one 
small table and an undersized maid, it is 
no wonder that her heart sinks within 
her, and that chaos succeeds confusion 
in her mind. 

There can be no doubt that it is easier 
to furnish a kitchen when it is roomy than 
when it is tiny, just as it is a simpler thing 
to keep it tidy when one is not cramped 
for space. But the small kitchen has ad- 
vantages of its own, and can be made 
satisfactory if only the needless articles 
are eliminated. Learning what one can 
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do without is neyer of more distinct yalne 
than when a little kitchen is to be fur- 
nished with a diminutive sum of money. 



KITCHEN FUEiriSHING, 

To begin with the floor. The money is 
not thrown away that is spent upon cover- 
ing it with oilcloth. This is better than 
having the floor painted^ in that the oil- 
cloth shows fewer spots and is more readily 
cleansed when soiled. A rug is more rest- 
ful to stand on than the hard floor, and a 
small one may be laid by the sink or the 
kitchen table. 

For the wall, paint is indispensable. 
Kalsomine or whitewash will not answer, 
because when the wall becomes blackened 
with smoke or the fumes of the cookery, 
this cannot be washed off. From a painted 
surface it can be removed by soap and 
water. 
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The average kitchen is inadequately 
supplied with closets^ and these mnst al- 
most always be supplemented by additional 
shelves^ and by rows of hooks or stout 
nails on which may be hung spoons^ bread 
and meat knives^ handled saucepans^ 
muffin-tins^ and the like. 

When feasible, a thin curtain of scrim 
or other cheap material will be of yalue in 
keeping the dust from the articles ranged 
on the shelyes. In the kitchen where gas 
is the only fuel there is of course no 
trouble from ashes, but there are many 
homes where coal stoTes still hold their 
own. 

The purchase of a few yards of white 
table oilcloth will save work to the house- 
keeper. When this is laid or tacked on 
the tubs, and tables, and shelyes, much 
scrubbing is avoided, and the kitchen has 
an aspect of neatness that could only be 
won otherwise by hard labor. 



In ihe honses — constantly becoming 
more common — where the ice-box is bnilt 
in^ a heayy expense is spared ; bnt when 
a woman has to bny her own refrigerator, 
she shonld never be deluded into the pur- 
chase of a cheap one. There are seyeral 
good makes of ice-box, and one is pretty 
safe when making the choice at a first- 
class house. 

There is no doubt that it is an adyan- 
tage to have two, or even three, tables in 
the kitchen. It is also delightful to haye a 
laundry, a butler's pantry, and a buttery. 
But when the kitchen unites these three 
functions and is, moreoyer, circumscribed 
in area> the top of the tubs may, for many 
purposes, take the place of a table. 

So far as chairs, whether straight or 
rockers, are concerned, the space again 
must determine what one may have. A 
useful chair is that which can be trans- 
formed into a short ladder of three steps. 
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and is a fair seat when reduced to its low- 
est dimensions. 

The. large articles of the kitchen dis- 
posed of^ the housekeeper may turn her 
attention to the purchase of utensils for 
the preparation and cookery of foo^ The 
following list is not meant to be an unal- 
terable guide. It is susceptible of modifi- 
cation, and might be indefinitely extended. 

For the sake of convenience it has been 
diyided in two. The first list contains 
the indispensable utensils — the must- 
hayes. The second names desirable but 
not absolutely essential articles. This 
might be indefinitely extended, or even a 
third made that would record what may 
be termed the luxuries of the kitchen. 

THE ESSENTIALS. 

Two diflh-pans. Tin padding-dish. 

Two dripping-pans. Three pie-plates. 

Bound cake-tin. Biscuit-cutter. 

Three jelly-cake tins. One cake-turner* 
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Chopping-bowL 
Chopping-knife. 
Vegetable-press. 
One frjing-pan. 
One corkscrew. 
One meat-knife. 
One colander. 
One set skewers. 
One sonp-strainer. 
One gravy-strainer. 
One can-opener. 
One apple-corer. 
One broiler. 
One potato-beetle. 
One meat-fork. 
One toasting-fork. 
One cheese-grater. 
One nntmeg-grater. 
Fair batter-paddles. 
Two jelly-monlds. 
One 2-quart pitcher. 
One split spoon. 
One wooden spoon. 
One bread-knife. 
Small bread-board. 



One bread-bowL 
One rolling-pin. 
One teakettle. 
Coffee-pot. 
Teapot. 

One egg-beater. 
One stone crock. 
One cream-chnrn. 
One wire dish-cloth. 
Two dish mops. 
One salt-box. 
One pepper-box. 
One flonr-dredger. 
One lemon- squeezer. 
Small meat-board. 
Large bread-board. 
One cake-box. 
One ice-pick. 
Scmbbing-bmsh. 
One pail. 
One sink-brush. 
Iron garbage-pail. 
One small oil-can. 
Three tablespoons. 
Stoneware platter. 
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Two-quart pitcher. 

One l-quarttin saace- 
pan. 

One 2-quart tin sauce- 
pan. 

One 1-quart agate 
iron-ware saucepan. 

One 2-quart agate 
iron-ware saucepan. 

On^ 2-quart double 
boiler. 

One 3-quart double 
boiler. 

One 4 -quart sauce- 
pan. 

One graduated quart 
measure. 

Canisters for holding 
flour, sugar, meal, tea, 
and coffee. 



One graduated half- 
pint measure. 

One pudding or 
brown-bread mould. 

Three yellow mixing- 
bowls, graded sizes. 

Two small bowls of 
stone china. 

Three iron mixing- 
spoons. 

One small French 
knife for peeling pota- 
toes or cutting vege- 
tables. 

One covered stone 
bread-jar. 

Six kitchen knives, 
forks, and teaspoons. 

Six plates, cups, and 
saucers of stoneware. 



If the bread is baked in the honse^ there 
must be added to the list three bread-tins. 




IV 

KITCHBN DE8IBABLB8 

The preceding list may seem meagre, bat 
it shonld be borne in mind that it com- 
prises only bare essentials to ordinary good 
bnt not elaborate cookery. Receptacles 
will be needed for snch articles as tapioca, 
rice, bread-cmmbs, browned flonr, bay- 
leaves, and other dry groceries, bnt pint 
or quart jars of glass are even better for 
most of these than tin boxes or canisters. 
It is an economical measure, in one sense, 
to be a little more lavish than the list ad- 
vises in the purchase of yellow bowls, of 
mixing-spoons, of meat and vegetable 
knives, and in certain labor-saving con- 
trivances. It does not really pay to have 



so limited a supply that bowls or spoons 
or other atensils have to be washed two or 
three times in the preparation of a single 
meal> or dnring the concoction of a mod- 
erately elaborate dish. 



DESIRABLE UTEKSILS. 

Ouftard-cnpt. Fiying^kettle. 

Timbale f onni Soup-kettle. 

Border-moulds. Milk-pana. 

Jelly-moulds. Perforated skimmer. 
Charlotte-russe mould. Meat-saw. 

Corn-bread pan. Funnels. 

Griddle. Nappies for baking. 

Waffle-irons. Asparag^is-boiler. 

Set of scales. Small pitchers. 

Omelet-knife. Ice-crean» freezer 

Fiying-basket. Forms for ice cream. 

Toaster. Fish-broiler. 

Fancy cake-cutters. Oyster-broiler. 

Vegetable-cutters. Dipper. 

Steamer. Brush to grease tins. 

Tin baking-sheet Set of spice-boxes. 
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Sciifiltort. Gem-pana. 

Larding-needles. Cleaver. 

TruBsing-needles. Tin wash-basin. 

Additional mnffin-tins^ cake-pans, dou- 
ble boilers, saucepans, graters, dredging- 
boxes, canisters, frying-pans, large and 
small bowls^ etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSENTIALS. 

In these lists are not included such arti- 
cles as brooms, brushes, dust-pans, dust- 
ers, and the like. There will also be 
needed dish-towels, china and glass towels, 
floor-cloths, dish-cloths, fish-cloths, pud- 
ding-cloths, jelly-bags, and other pieces of 
napery that will accumulate little by little. 

In the purchase of nearly all of these a 
certain amount of judgment is required. 
A broom for general use should be of only 
medium weight. The heavy broom is 
wearisome to use ; the light broom does 
not perform its work well except at the 



cost of added effort on the part of the 
sweeper. 

Two kinds of dust-brash are needed — 
one^ the ordinary whisk-broom^ for taking 
up the dirt on carpets and mgs ; the other^ 
with bristles^ for nse on bare floors. For 
these a long-handled hair broom is also 
excellent^ although a fair substitute may 
be made by wrapping a common broom 
with a soft cloth. 

The best dust-pan is that with a long 
handle^ which spares the sweeper the ne- 
cessity of stooping. For dusters there is 
nothing better or cheaper than hemmed 
squares of cheese-cloth^ which remoye the 
dust thoroughly and can be readily washed 
as soon as they are soiled. There are 
other dusters of a chamois cloth, which 
are admirable. Anything is preferable to 
the feather-duster, which is in its most 
useful sphere as the adjunct to the cos- 
tume of a stage singing-chambermaid. 
8 
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Of dish and china towels — ^which can 
now be procured, ready hemmed, in the 
linen shops, for almost the same price de- 
manded for the nnmade material — ^the 
housekeeper shonld buy a dozen each. She 
is prudent, however, if she keeps them in 
her own guardianship and gives out only 
a few at a time to the maidservant within 
her gates. 

Plenty has a tendency to provoke waste 
in kitchen supplies, and it is much easier 
to follow the track of half a dozen towels 
than of three or four times that number. 
Cheese-cloth will serve for fish-cloths, while 
unbleached muslin may be used for floor- 
cloths, and well-washed flannel for jelly- 
bags. 

For the arrangement of her household 
utensils the mistress must consult her own 
convenience and that of her cook. There 
is nearly always a pot-closet for the heavier 
pieces of kitchen ware, many things may 



be suspended from hooks^ and the open 
shelves are the place for the canisters^ 
spice-boxes> glass jars^ and tin boxes of 
condiments and seasonings^ and most dry 
groceries. 

The wise housekeeper will not hold too 
closely to her own theories of the conven- 
ience of certain ^arrangements when these 
do not agree with the cook's views on the 
same subject. After all, it is the cook 
who will have to do most of the work in 
these surroundings, and if she finds it suits 
her better to keep the griddle on the hook 
the mistress had selected for the broiler, 
or to put the bread-box under the tubs in- 
stead of on the shelf, no great harm is 
done. 

When the young housekeeper has clear 
theories on any domestic subject, she is 
likely to hold them as firmly as a newly 
made mother does her principles about 
rearing children, and it costs her a strug- 
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gle to give them up. The yielding will 
do her no harm^ so long as her hand- 
maiden is not permitted to consider the 
concession as her own victory. 



HOW TO BUY GEOCERIES. 

A word may be said here with regard to 
the purchase of such provisions as flour, 
sugar, meal, and cereals in large quantities. 
The girl who has just been graduated from 
a big family into a small and select estab- 
lishment has brought generous ideas from 
her former environment. She recalls that 
in her father's house there was bread 
enough and to spare — said bread appear- 
ing in its rudimentary condition of a bar- 
rel of flour. Less than that it would not 
occur to her to buy, and she holds the 
same liberal views with regard to sugar. 

She is fortunate if she does not have to 
pay for her experience as well as for the 



groceries, and know the '^ long angnigh of 
patience^' involved when two or three 
persons are obliged to cook and eat a 
whole barrel of fionr with an expedition 
that will prevent its becoming mnsty 
before the task is finished. 

It is always a blunder for small families 
to bay groceries in large quantities. The 
wise housekeeper will purchase potatoes 
by the quart or "small measure/' flour by 
the ten-pound bag, sugar a few pounds at 
once, and cereals by the package. By this 
means she is always sure of fresh provi- 
sions, and the loss by keeping falls upon 
the grocer, not on her. 

It is on his shelves that the meal grows 
musty and the coffee loses its strength — 
not in her pantry. If these articles do 
not suit her, she knows that she can lay 
the blame upon the merchant, not upon 
the fact that they were kept too long after 
their purchase before they were used. 




THE FIRST MAID 

The initial step in real honsekeeping is 
taken when the maidservant is engaged. 

This is a solemn and important fnnc- 
tion, althongh it is quite possible that the 
embryo housekeeper does not recognize 
the magnitude of the undertaking. The 
joyous confidence with which she goes 
forth to select a maid of all work at a 
highly recommended intelligence office is 
almost as pathetic to the sophisticated on- 
looker as the depressed and drooping con- 
dition in which the seeker comes home 
after a day in one of those establishments 
where mistresses undergo a competitive 
uncivil service examination. 
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The mistress who undertakes to engage 
a servant — more especially if this is to be 
a maid of all work^ or '^ general honsework 
servant ^^ — must gird up the loins of her 
mind and resolve that certain privileges 
she will not yields no matter what else she 
is forced to concede. Even at the risk of 
letting a promising candidate slip through 
her fingers^ she must insist that the maid 
is to hold herself in readiness to do any- 
thing that is asked of her^ and not to say 
that this or that is *' not her work/' 

One excellent housekeeper of my ac- 
quaintance^ who possesses, in addition to 
a practical turn of mind, an amusingly 
positive way of putting things, always be- 
gins her interview with a prospective ser- 
vant by firing some such broadside as this : 

^^ I want to tell you, in the first place, 
that the work is not easy. There are five 
in family, and I keep two maids. The 
washing is done in th^ house, an(} we liaye 
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a great deal of company. There may be 
someone to Inneh or to dinner every day. 
I like good cookings and I come into the 
kitchen and fnss abont very often. ^^ 

'* If they stand this/' she says, " I go 
ahead and tell them what else I want. If 
they are scared off, I know they wonldnH 
suit me, anyhow.'* 

It may be worth while to state that she 
usually has excellent serrants and keeps 
them a long time. 

The fiery ordeal of engaging the maid 
passed, the next thing is to induct her 
into her new office. As a rule, a servant 
enters a situation more or less on the de- 
fensive — a position which a few tactless 
efforts on the part of the mistress will 
readily convert into the offensive. There 
has already been given a hint with regard 
to the advisability of letting the maid have 
her own way in non-essentials of kitchen 
work. She must be a most stupid and un- 
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desirable person if she has not learned 
what is for her the best and easiest way of 
discharging many of her duties^ and when 
these do not conflict with the immntable 
principles of her employer, they are best 
nndistnrbed. None the less> in the gen- 
eral outline of her work, she must follow 
the housekeeper's mles. These mnst be 
put into simple language and delivered 
slowly and distinctly, that there may be no 
chance for misapprehension. 

Always the mistress mnst begin as she 
means to go on. Later, she may find it 
wise to relax certain roles laid down at the 
first, but never, without a clash, can she 
make a change that demands more or 
harder work from her servant. The wis- 
dom of the serpent and the harmlessness 
of the dove must be raised to the — nth 
dimension to solve the problem between 
overworking the maid in some respects and 
overindulging her in others. 
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THE maid's MOBNIKG DUTIES. 

To begin with, there shonld be a clear 
comprehension of jnst how the maid is to 
conduct the ordinary employment of each 
day. The mistress shonld give instmc- 
tions for these with outward decisiveness 
—though she does it, doubtless, with inner 
trembling. The maid should understand 
that she is to rise at six o'clock for a seven- 
thirty breakfast, or at half -past six for an 
eight o'clock meal. She must be told 
that she is to strip her bed and open her 
window before she quits her room, and 
that before she touches the kitchen fire — 
of which more anon — she should raise the 
windows in the drawing-room and dining- 
room an inch or two in winter and to their 
full height in warm weather. 

After the fire is burning, the kettle 
freshly filled and on the fire, and the 
breakfast cereal over the stove in a double 
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boiler^ the maid of all work^ if she be of 
the brisk variety, will have time to brush 
np the hall, to straighten the furniture in 
the drawing-room and dining-room, and 
perhaps even to give the latter a hasty 
dusting. If she is employed in a house 
instead of in an apartment, she will prob- 
ably have to leave something of this un- 
accomplished and give her attention to 
sweeping down the stairs and brushing 
off the front walk. 

When this has been done, the windows 
that have been opened in the living rooms 
may be closed. Should there be warm 
bread or cakes to be made for breakfast, 
potatoes to be peeled, or anything of that 
kind to be done, there will, of course, be 
less time for work outside of the kitchen. 
But in the rapidly increasing number of 
homes where the order of the day is a 
modification of the continental breakfast, 
and consists of fruit, fresh or stewed, a 
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cereal, coffee or tea^ cold breads toast^ or 
French roUs^ eggs^ or bacon^ or sausages^ 
or any other one simple dish of fish^ fleshy 
or fowl, the labor of preparing the morn- 
ing meal is much minified. 

If the servant is up a long time before 
the regular breakfast, it is well to en- 
courage her to take a cup of tea or some 
other hot drink and a piece of bread and 
butter soon after rising. She will work 
better and more comfortably for having 
something in her stomach. When she has 
the solid part of the breakfast on the 
table, the members of the family should 
wait upon themselves while she may go to 
the bedrooms — unless the mistress prefers 
to help in the bed-making. In that case 
the maid may take this time to put the 
kitchen to rights and to wash the pots and 
pans in which the breakfast was prepared. 
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AFTER BBEAKFAST. 

As soon as the meal is over^ the table 
should be cleared^ and the mistress may 
dust the drawing-room while the maid 
eats her breakfast. Then the housekeeper 
should make her daily inspection of the 
pantries and refrigerator, see what there 
is in the house to eat, decide on what is 
to be serred for the remaining meals of the 
day, give orders for whatever special work 
is to be done, and leave the maid to wash 
the dishes and attend to her other duties. 
On washing and ironing days, the mistress 
herself should take entire charge of the 
bedrooms, and it goes without saying that 
on these days she should plan for simple, 
easily prepared meals. 

The rest of the diurnal work generally 
falls into line naturally enough when the 
morning duties have had their turn. It 
is really not necessary to be holding one's 
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mental breath for more thui an hoar or 
80 per diem — except, perhaps, on wasli 
day. Barring a soal-trjing occaBion like 
that, there ia no reason why, when the 
dishes are washed, the chambers in order, 
the dusting done, and the commissariat 
planned for the next twenty-foar hoars, 
the hoasekeeper may not expand her Innga 
again and decide that the reefs are prob- 
ably passed for the day. 




THE KITCHEN FIRE 

How to make — and how not to make — a 
kitchen fire^ seems a question of less— 
literally — ^burning importance in these 
days of gas stoves than ever it was before. 
When one has no elaborate edifice of paper^ 
coal^ and wood to erects no scuttles to lift, 
no ashes to sift^ but may have a fire by 
turning a key and striking a match, one 
feels that heaven is really to be had for 
the asking — ^and by the payment of the 
gas bill. Still, however, are there regions 
where gas stoves are impracticable, and 
even in cities there are conservative land- 
lords — and housekeepers, too — who cling 
to the old-fashioned coal stove. 
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The easiest way to make a kitchen fire 
in the morning is not to let it go out the 
night before. At bed time^ the ashes 
should be raked oat^ fresh coal put on the 
fire^ and the draughts opened for ten or 
fifteen minntes, or until the coal is fairly 
kindled. When this point is reached, the 
draughts should all be closed, the upper 
stove door opened, and the fire left to itself. 
The next morning the draughts should be 
opened, the upper door closed, and as soon 
as the fire is red a little fresh coal should 
be put on. When this is burning well, 
the ashes may be shaken down and a small 
quantity more of coal added. Before the 
stove has grown very hot, after the ashes 
are taken up, the top of the range should 
be brushed off, and it should have a quick 
going over with a brush dipped lightly in 
black lead or enameline. This is not 
meant to take the place of the thorough 
blacking a stove should have at least once 
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a week^ bat simply to make it neat for the 
day. 

This method of keeping the fire in over- 
night is an economy of wood and coal as 
well as of time and labor. In a well-regu- 
lated range once a week is enoagh to clean 
ont the inside of the grate from clinkers 
and kindle a fresh fire. 

To make this fresh fire is not such an 
undertaking as many green hands seem 
to find it. The first step is to close the 
draughts^ remove the top of the range^ 
brush all cinders and ashes that have col- 
lected at the sides into the grate^ replace the 
covers^ dump the grate^ and wait a couple 
of minutes for the ashes to settle before 
uncovering the stove again to lay the fire. 
Unfold a newspaper and crumple it so 
that it will lie lightly, put it in the bot- 
tom of the grate, and pile loosely upon it 
the small blocks of wood that are sold in 

bunches for kindling. If sticks are used 
4 



instead — and for them I confess a prefer- 
ence — arrange them so that they cross each 
other and leaye space between them 
through which the air can draw. It 
never pays to be stingy with kindling. 
The grate should be filled to the top of the 
fire-brick with the lightly heaped wood. 
Then the draughts may be opened^ a burn- 
ing match touched to the paper, and the 
coyers replaced on the stove. 

While the wood is kindling, fill the ket- 
tle and set it on the fire. Freshly boiled 
water must be used for tea and coffee, and 
if any has been left in the kettle overnight 
it should be thrown out. As soon as the 
wood is in a good roaring blaze, and all of 
it well ignited, a shovelful or two of coal 
should go on, just enough to cover the 
wood lightly. Never turn on a half or a 
whole scuttlef ul at a time. It will smother 
the blaze and take so long to kindle prop- 
erly that the breakfast will be retarded, if 
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indeed the fire is not so discouraged that 
it goes out entirely. When the wood is 
burning well> close the draughts* 

"KEEPIKG in'* the FIEE, 

Pages could be written concerning the 
care and management of the kitchen fire. 
The fire should never be allowed to reach 
the fierce heat where the red coals begin 
to turn white^ before fresh coal is put on. 
If the fire is not in immediate use^ the 
draughts should be closed^ but care should 
be taken not to let the fire become so low 
that it must be coaxed into fresh heat with 
wood. Before it reaches that degree^ a 
shovelful of coal should be put on and the 
draughts opened until the new supply has 
kindled. Again^ when the scarlet coals 
are verging on whiteness^ they should be 
encouraged by the addition of a little fresh 
coal^ that will not deaden the heat and 
will prevent the extinction of the fire. 
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Perhaps these instmctions seem unnec- 
essarily minute, but any person who in 
the days of her inexperience has stood 
helpless before a kitchen stove, wondering 
how to build a fire in the first place and 
how to keep it going in the second, will 
not think there has been one word too 
much said on the subject. It may be as 
well to add here, for the benefit of the 
housekeeper who has not yet acquired her 
experience, that the cook should never be 
permitted to throw away the ashes without 
sifting them, or at least picking them over 
and removing the cinders. While these 
will not give the same fierce heat as fresh 
coals, they will materially save expense if 
mixed with the coal and put on the fire 
when this is burning steadily. Since they 
kindle a little less promptly than coal, 
they should be reserved until the fire is 
well under way. 
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THE BEST RANGE COAL. 

A word may not be amiss as to the kind 
of coal to purchase for the kitchen range. 
The size must of coarse depend npon 
whether the stove is large or small. For 
the latter a nnt coal is to be bought^ while 
the former would often be better supplied 
with a small egg coal. The white-ash coal 
burns more slowly than the red-ash^ while 
this gives a hotter fire and leaves fewer 
cinders. The best plan is to have the two 
mingled in equal parts. This mixture is 
aptly called a "poor man's coal/^ because 
it lasts longer, with better results^ than 
does either of the two varieties by it- 
self. 

So much has been said in deprecation 
of the use of kerosene to start the kitchen 
fire, that one can hardly write on the range 
subject without mentioning it. Prom the 
ditty. 
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She lighted the fire with thee, Kerosene, 
She sailed off aloft through the ether, I ween, 
And she sings as she sits on the edge of a cloud, 
^^ Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? " 

down to the brief paragraphs that appear 
at least weekly in the papers^ describing 
some terrible accident caused by putting 
oil on a fire^ the moral drawn is the same : 
Never put kerosene on a fire. Will it be 
thought flying in the face of Providence to 
modify this to the dictum : Never pour 
kerosene /rom a can upon a fire ? 

Kerosene^ like the fire it is to encour- 
age^ is one of the best of servants^ but the 
worst of masters. For myself^ I honestly 
confess to a sympathy for the hurried cook 
who has been so busy that she has neg- 
lected her fire, and strives at the last 
moment to stimulate it by the most in- 
flammable of fuels. Her mistake is in not 
knowing how to use it. 

The cause of the accidents commemo- 
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rated in verse and prose is nsnally found 
in the way the cook has of pouring the oil 
from a can on coals she thinks are dead. 
A single lingering spark will do the mis- 
chief. The fumes from the oil leap up in 
flame into the closed can^ and an explosion 
is the result. If the cook had^ instead^ 
laid a few pieces of wood on a shovel or in 
a scuttle and poured a little kerosene upon 
these before she put them in the stove^ or 
had followed the same process with the 
shovelful of coals she threw on her failing 
fire> doing it all with due care^ the proba- 
bility of an accident would have been re- 
duced to a minimum. Since ninety-nine 
servants out of one hundred will use kero- 
sene in an extremity^ it is well to give 
directions ajs to how it can be employed 
without too much danger. Even throw- 
ing it on the fire from an open cup^ while 
less risky than pouring from a can, is not 
safe. 
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Better even than kerosene^ becanse safer, 
is a handful of ordinary sngar, which will 
bring up an ebbing fire quite as quickly as 
the oil. The best plan, however, is to 
prevent the fire from sinking. 

BBEAB AKD MEAT IN THE OYEK. 

A few points may be given here as to the 
time demanded for some of the simplest 
culinary operations. It requires about 
twenty minutes over a well-kindled fire to 
bring a good-sized kettlef nl of cold water 
to the boiL About half an hour after the 
fire is fairly under way the oven should be 
ready for baking biscuit or bread. Test 
the condition by thrusting in the bare 
hand and arm. If they can be held there 
while one counts twelve deliberately, the 
oven is at the proper temperature for bis- 
cuit, muffins, or most cakes. To ascertain 
if the oven is right for loaf bread, lay in 
it a tiny ball of the bread, and if this ac- 
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quires a yellow tinge in about seven to ten 
minutes you may put in the loaves. 

A strong heat is needed for a roast of 
meat, since this should be seared at once, 
in order that the coagulation of the albu- 
men may preserve the juices in the meat. 
Ten minutes in a high temperature, too 
hot for one to hold the hand there for more 
than a second, will do the work, and by 
opening the oven draughts the temperature 
may then be lowered and the meat allowed 
to finish cooking with a less degree of 
heat. Should the oven not be hot enough 
to harden the albumen at once, and make 
an impervious outer covering to the roast, 
the dripping-pan maybe put on top of the 
stove and made almost red hot, the meat 
laid in this for two or three minutes, then 
turned over. When both sides are thus 
seared, the pan may be put in the oven 
and the completion of the roasting attained 
in a more moderate temperature. 
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DEEP FAT FRYIKG. 

When frying is to be done in deep fat, 
this shonld be made hot slowly at one side 
of the stove, then moved forward and 
heated until a piece of bread dropped into 
it will brown in one minnte. So most of 
the cook-books tell the reader, and instruct 
her to move the pot to the side of the 
range while the croquettes or other articles 
to be fried are cooking. What they do not 
always tell is that the fat should be left 
over the fiercest heat after the addition of 
the croquettes, etc., until it has recovered 
from the chill these have caused and re- 
turned to the temperature it had attained 
before they were put in. This is espe- 
cially necessary in frying potatoes or large 
articles like dough-nuts or crullers. Some- 
times three or four minutes over the 
strongest heat of the stove is demanded 
to make the fat again hissing hot. 




VII. 

HINTS ABOUT BREAD-STUFFS AND 

MEATS. 

In a straggle at least to begin with the 
foundation^ it seems best to start with the 
staff of life. In this day^ when even in 
remote conntry districts the baker's cart 
travels its dyspepsia-dealing rounds bread- 
making is not so mnch a matter of course 
as in the times when every family was its 
own baker. The product occasionally left 
something to be desired even then. 

Who has not met with home-made bread, 
A heayj compound of pntty and lead ? 

But there is a golden mean between such 
a result and the chemically raised^ innu- 
tritions loaf found at the average bakery. 
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Home bread-making would not be bo 
dreadfnl a task if it were not for the call 
the nsnal recipe makes npon the bread- 
maker's judgment — a commodity in which 
the inexperienced cook is utterly lacking. 
For example, she is told to " add flour to 
make a soft dough/' What does she know 
of the correct consistency of dough ? 
Again, she is instructed to let the dough 
rise until light. How can she tell when 
that stage is attained? She feels that the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals should take notice of the fact 
that a book which states such problems 
for a beginner is not accompanied by a 
key. 

PROPOETIOKS OF FLOUR AND LIQUID IK 

DOUGH. 

A few simple principles will help to 
smooth the diflSiculties out of the way. In 
making a dough, as for bread or biscuit. 



there shonld be fully twice as much 
floar as liquid. For instance^ if a scant 
pint of liquid — water or milk — is used, 
a full quart of flour will be demanded 
to make a dough of the right consist- 
ency. Stiffness should be avoided, and 
the dough made as soft as it can be 
handled. 

Put the flour, with which have been 
sifted the salt and sugar, into the bread- 
bowl, make a hole in the middle of the 
flour, pour the liquid into this — the yeast 
or dissolved yeast-cake mixed with the 
water or milk — and work the flour in with 
a chopping-knife. When all the ingredi- 
ents are well blended and the dough has 
reached the point where it is just flrm 
enough to handle, but still far from stiff- 
ness, sprinkle the bread-board with flour 
and turn the dough out upon it. Flour 
the hands well, and knead the dough by 
pushing it from you with the palms and 
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the ball of the hand and drawing it back 
with the fingers. 

Bread that is set to rise '^ until light '^ 
has not attained the requisite stage until 
it has increased to twice its original bulk. 
It should always be borne in mind that 
flour yaries in its thickening powers^ and 
that while the measure of liquid should 
be scanty that of flour should always be 
full. This holds good for other stiff 
breads as well as for the loaf bread. In 
making batters^ as for griddle-cakes^ waf- 
fles, pop-overs, and the like, the liquid 
and the flour must be in equal propor- 
tions, still allowing scant measure of the 
liquid and full of the flour. In the semi- 
doughs, like corn-bread and most muffins, 
a middle course must be adopted, and a 
scant measure and a half of liquid used 
for a full measure of flour. 

Good recipes for bread may be found in 
plenty. Not all of them tell, however. 



that it requires three-quarters of an hour 
to bake a good-sized loaf of breads and 
few warn the reader against making the 
loayes too large. Since the bread rises 
after going into the pan^ the loaf should 
be made only half the size it is to be after 
it is baked. In the preceding chapter in- 
structions were given for ascertaining if 
the oven is at the proper temperature. 
Should it be too hot, it can be cooled 
without making the bread wait by setting 
a pan of cold water on the upper grating 
of the oven. In this case the bread-pan 
should be set on an inverted tin pie-plate, 
that it may not scorch at the bottom. 

The oven door should not be opened to 
look at the bread for at least fifteen min- 
utes. If the bread is baked on the top, 
while it is still white on the bottom, the 
loaf may be put back in the pan, bottom 
side up, and browned thus. If the bread 
does not bake properly in the first place. 
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it is becanse the oven needs cleaning or is 
out of order. The loaves should be left in 
the pans for aboat ten minutes after they 
are done, and then taken out and tipped 
on the edges to cool. If they are covered 
at all, it should be with a light cloth. If 
covered too closely, or if put into the box 
before they are quite cool, a sodden, soggy 
loaf is the result. 



POINTS IK MAKIKQ ASTD BAKING. 

Bolls raised with yeast demand twelve 
to fifteen minutes^ baking in a good oven. 
Soda biscuit or muffins require about the 
same length of time. Kaised rolls are im- 
proved by kneading ; dough for quick bis- 
cuit is rendered tough by the same process, 
and should be handled as little and as 
lightly as possible. Bread dough may be 
kept from one day to another by wrap- 
ping it in a damp cloth and putting it in 
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a very cold place and where yet it will not 
freeze. 

Quick biscnit are made more flaky and 
tender if the dough is made about an hour 
before it is to be baked^ and left on the ice 
or in a cold place until it is time for it 
to go into the oyen. It is worth while to 
know also that a loaf of stale bread may 
be freshened by plunging it for a moment 
into cold water and then placing it in a 
brisk oven until it is hot through. It 
should then be eaten at once or it will lose 
all its acquired freshness. 

The cook-books give explicit instruc- 
tions that utensils and ingredients should 
be very cold when pastry is to be made. 
Few dwell with suflBicient force upon the 
fact that pastry should be very lightly 
handled after it is made. It should never 
be pressed down upon the side of a pie- 
plate with the finger or with a jigging 
iron^ if it is to be light and puffy. The 
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edge should be trimmed with a very sharp 
knife that has been dipped in flonr^ and 
the piece of pastry that is to coyer the 
plate or the top of a pie shonld always be 
cut full large. It is rained if it has to be 
dragged and stretched to cover a space too 
large for it. 



WHAT 18 KEAKT BY " BATTEB." 

Cake comes naturally to the mind in 
connection with pies^ but this is a subject 
upon which most young women display a 
proficiency quite out of proportion to their 
attainments in every other line of cookery 
— except^ perhaps^ in the manufacture of 
fudge. But those who have lacked the in- 
estimable advantages of a course in one- 
two-three-f our cake may be glad to know 
that when the recipe books declare that a 
mixture shall be the thickness of a sponge- 
cake batter, they mean that it should be 
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soft enough to pour almost as easily as 
double cream^ while a pound-cake batter 
is as thick as it can be stirred. 

In putting fruit into a cake — raisins, 
currants^ citron^ and the like — they should 
always be well dredged — ^that is> stirred 
about in enough flour to coat each morsel 
thoroughly. If not, they will sink to the 
bottom of the cake. The same course 
should be followed with fruit for pudding 
or gingerbread. When greasing pans or 
moulds as well as griddles, a small flat paint- 
brush, such as one can buy for ten cents, 
should be used. If this is dipped in fat it 
is more satisfactory than the bit of paper 
rubbed in grease that is in commonest use. 
The pans in which are to be baked muf- 
fins, pop-overs, corn-bread, or raised rolls 
may be greased, but the pans in which 
bread or quick biscuit — whole wheat, gra- 
ham, or soda biscuit — are to be cooked 
need only be lightly sprinkled with flour. 
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TIME-TABLE FOB KEATS. 

Something has already been said about 
the high degree of temperature to which 
a roast of meat should be subjected when 
it first goes into the oven. After it has 
been in long enough to coagulate the al- 
bumen and seal up all outlet to the juices 
— ^a process that requires about ten min- 
utes — ^the temperature should be lowered 
and the beef should then be allowed to 
roast about twelve minutes to the pound. 
Mutton needs about the same length of 
time unless one wishes it very underdone, 
and lamb requires about fifteen minutes 
to the pound. Yeal and pork will not be 
properly cooked unless baked in a steady 
oven at least twenty minutes to the pound. 
Underdone lamb and mutton may be tol- 
erated and even liked, but underdone yeal 
and pork are unwholesome as well as un- 
palatable. Poultry should also be thor- 
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onghly cooked^ and turkeys^ ducks^ and 
chickens must be roasted fifteen minateg 
to the pound. 

Meat that is to be boiled demands a 
more liberal allowance of time. Fresh 
beef must be boiled fifteen minutes to the 
pound, corned-beef twenty. The meat 
must be put on in cold water and this 
brought slowly to the boil. Hams and 
tongues should be boiled eighteen minutes 
to the pound, mutton fifteen. Just before 
the last goes to table, it should have a 
knife thrust into it, that the uncooked 
blood, if there be any, may escape. Chick- 
ens should be boiled twenty minutes to 
the pound. Never permit the water to 
boil hard. If you do, the meat will either 
be tough or else cooked to pieces. The 
liquid should be kept at a gentle simmer, 
which means a slight bubbling at the side 
of the pot, not a galloping boil oyer the 
whole surface. No liquor in which fresh 
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meat has been cooked should ever be 
thrown away, and even corned-beef liquor 
may serye as a basis for certain soups. 

TO KEEP MEAT IST SUMMER. 

It is worth while to say, by the way, 
that when in warm weather meat has a 
suspicion of a taint about it, it need not 
be thrown away. The fat, which is gen- 
erally first affected, may be cut off and 
cast aside, while the meat itself may be 
washed in a strong solution of baking 
soda or borax and cold water, mixed in the 
proportion of a teaspoonful of either to a 
quart of the water. The meat may then 
be sponged off with vinegar. In hot 
weather meat will keep better if rubbed 
all over with salad oil or dripping to ex- 
clude the air. Crevices in the meat should 
be filled with powdered ginger. Some peo- 
ple recommend washing all meat with vine- 



gar in summer^ unless it is to be eaten on 
the day it is bought. Cleaned fowls should 
always have a piece of charcoal tied up 
in a bit of cotton cloth laid inside them 
in hot weather and kept there until they 
are about to be cooked. If poultry does 
not smell quite sweet after cleaning, it 
should be rinsed out with baking soda 
and water. 

When broiling steak or chops^ unless 
they are unusually lean, it is not neces- 
sary to rub the gridiron with fat, but this 
should be done when fish or chicken is to 
be broiled. If there is something in the 
oven that would be injured by uncovering 
the top of the stoye, the chops or steak may 
be given a dry broil in a frying-pan. The 
pan should be made very hot, the meat 
laid in and seared on both sides, and then 
cooked rather more slowly at the side of 
the stove. The meat should be watched 
closely and turned often. 
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In making stews, the meat should first 
be fried until well coated in a little but- 
ter or dripping in the bottom of a sauce- 
pan, and hot water then poured into the 
saucepan, around the meat, not on it. The 
latter course would wash from the meat 
the coating that secures the juices. Stews, 
too, should simmer, not boil hard. 

Meat for soup or gravy should always 
go on in cold water and should come very 
slowly to a boil. Salt should never be 
added to soups, stews, or boiled meats 
until after they are cooked. If put in 
too early, it draws out the juices of the 
meat and toughens the fibres. In making 
family soup stock or gravies, the bones 
should always be thoroughly broken. This 
will not do when a clear soup is desired, 
for the marrow from the bones will cloud 
the stock, but an admirable foundation 
for broths and gravy soups may be made 
from bones. 



Eyen soaps made of beef or veal re- 
quire clearing. To do this^ pnt the 
strained and skimmed sonp over the fire^ 
and just before it reaches the boil throw 
in the white and the crashed shell of a 
raw egg. Let the soup boil hard for about 
fifteen minutes and remoye the scum that 
rises to the surface. The stock from 
which meat jelly is to be made may be 
cleared in the same way. 

WHAT MAY GO IKTO THE SOUP-POT. 

No scrap of unspoiled meat or bone but 
may find its place in the soup-pot. Gar- 
ciisses of cooked fowl, the necks, giblets, 
and skinned feet of uncooked poultry, the 
bones from roast or boiled cuts of mutton, 
yeal, or beef, the fag end of steak, the 
trimmings from chops, if these are not 
hopelessly fat, should all be put on the fire 
in enough cold water to coyer them, and 
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cooked slowly. If there are only two or 
three small raw bones, they may be well 
baked in the oven, and will keep seyeral 
days until there are others to pat with 
them in the soup-pot. 

With care of this sort the honsekeeper 
need seldom be without the "cupful of 
gravy'' so often called for in recipes 
for warming up lef t-oyers. Should one 
be entirely without gravy, however, it is 
well to know that a teaspoonf ul of any 
good beef extract stirred into a cup of 
boiling water makes an excellent substi- 
tute. It is also well to recollect, in con- 
nection with gravy, that if too much water 
has been added to the meat juices that 
coat the inside of a pan in which a roast 
has been cooked, the pan may be put on 
the top of the stove, and by a few minutes' 
boiling the gravy be reduced to the desir- 
able brown richness. 



THE THINGS THAT EVBRTONB KNOWS. 
This is to be a chapter that tells how to 
do the little things that everyone is sap- 
posed to nnderetand. Of the majorily of 
these the young honsekeeper is absolntely 
ignorant. A dissertation that aims to 
supply snch deficiencies mnat prodnce the 
effect of a crazy qailt rather than of a 
sane and sedate guide to ordinary dnties. 
When one is writing of most branches of 
housewifery, it is possible to begin at the 
beginning of a subject and follow it 
throngh to the end. In giving "tips" 
vrith regard to various culinary opera- 
tions, diere mnst be more or less of a 
jumble, and the most diligent effort at 
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tabulation is not crowned with absolute 
success. 

Innumerable are the ways in which the 
wise housekeeper may economize, and 
such economies are even more practicable 
and more worth while in a small manage 
where the mistress can keep on the look- 
out for them than in a large establish- 
ment where there are many servants. 

No particle of fat should be thrown away. 
The grease which accumulates on the cold 
soup-stock, that which gathers on the 
gravy in the pan with the roast, the trim- 
mings from the uncooked meat, may all 
be cooked together and then clarified. 
Even mutton dripping may be used if 
mixed with other fat. 

HOW TO '^TET out'' FAT. 

Such scraps may be tried out by put- 
ting them over the fire in a saucepan with 
enough water to cover them and letting 



them stew gently nntil the bits of meat are 
cooked away to almost nothing. When this 
is cold the fat may be taken 0% set aside 
with any dripping that needs to be clari- 
fied^ and all done together. The fat should 
be pat in a saucepan with a pint of boil- 
ing water, and boiled uncovered for an 
hour. A teaspoonf ul of salt may then be 
thrown in and the saucepan set where its 
contents may cool. When it is cold, the 
cake of fat that has formed may be taken 
out, the sediment from the bottom scraped 
off, and the fat will be ready to use in fry- 
ing. The same fat may be used for frying 
several times except when fish or sweets 
have first been cooked in it. 

Olive oil is, of course, the ideal medium 
for frying, but unfortunately it is too 
expensive, even in its cheap— -and adul- 
terated — form, for common use. There 
are certain ways in which it is of value 
in the kitchen besides in its natural con- 
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nection with salads. A fish that is to be 
broiled gains greatly in flavor by being 
laid on a flat plate for an honr before it 
is cooked^ and anointed first on one side 
and then on the other with oliye oil. The 
fish should be turned two or three times 
during the hour^ that both sides may re- 
ceive the full benefit of the oil. Cold fowl 
or veal that is to be warmed over in a 
white or brown sauce will be much im- 
proved in flavor if steeped in oil for an 
hour or so before it is to be made ready 
for the table. 

A tablespoonf ul of vinegar should be 
added^ by the way^ to the water in which 
flsh is to be boiled. The flsh is made flrmer 
by this treatment. Twice as much vinegar 
added to the liquor in which meat or poul- 
try is to be cooked renders the flesh more 
tender. 
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HAYO]^KAIS£ AKD SAUCE. 

Apropos of oil^ the maker of mayon- 
naise dressing should remember that if 
the dressing curdles when it is half made, 
she need not throw it away. If she will 
take the yolk of another egg> and begin 
again with fresh oil^ she can work the 
curdled mayonnaise into the second dress- 
ing as soon as this has begun to thicken, 
and have a smooth and satisfactory emul- 
sion. Neither mayonnaise nor French 
dressing should ever be put on a green 
salad until this has been thoroughly dried. 
If the leaves are to be divided into small 
pieces, they should be torn or broken with 
the fingers, never cut. A knife will bruise 
the tender leaves. 

The mention of mayonnaise naturally 
leads one to other sauces. It is not in- 
tended here to give a dissertation upon 
these. But it is well for the housekeeper 
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to know that to make any sauce a table- 
spoonfnl each of butter and flour and half 
a pint of liquid are required. The liquid 
may be milk^ cream^ tomato, stock, what 
you will, and the seasoning may be varied 
to an unlimited extent. But the main 
foundations of the sauce remain immu- 
table. 

To a quart of cream soup of any kind 
a tablespoonf ul each of butter and flour 
is the necessary thickening, and in both 
sauces and soups, when cream is called 
for, its place may be taken by using milk 
and doubling the quantity of butter de- 
manded. Browned flour, so often ordered 
for thickening sauces and gravies, is made 
by spreading white flour on the surface 
of a large baking-pan, and cooking the 
flour to a pale brown, stirring often. It 
can then be put away in a closed glass 
jar, ready for use at any time. If a very 
brown tint is desired, one must use 



kitchen bouquet, in which seasoning and 
coloring matter are combined, or make 
caramel, for which a recipe may be found 
in most cook-books. While referring to 
seasoning, it may be said that the general 
direction to use '^ sweet herbs '' means one 
part sweet marjoram, two parts thyme, 
and three parts parsley. 

TIKE«TABLE FOB VEGETABLES. 

There usually prevails an awful uncer- 
tainty in the mind of the young house- 
keeper with regard to the length of time 
yegetables should be boiled, and a few 
hints on the subject may help to relieve 
her. In the first place, it should be re- 
membered that most vegetables are of tener 
overcooked than undercooked. Green peas 
and green com, when fresh, need only 
from eight to twelve minutes' cooking; 
asparagus, summer squash, lima beans, 

6 
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string beans^ spinach^ fresh tomatoes^ 
yoang onions^ yoang cabbage^ and pota- 
toes^ from twenty to thirty minutes, and 
all are put on in boiling salted water. 
Tnmips, beets, parsnips, carrots (if all 
young), hominy, and sweet potatoes require 
three-quarters of an hour. Winter yege- 
tables usually need fully twice as long to 
cook as fresh summer vegetables. Three 
or four hours is none too long for old 
beets. New potatoes should be put on to 
boil in hot water, and old potatoes in cold. 
At least two quarts of water should be al- 
lowed to every cupful of raw rice, and the 
water must be at a galloping boil when the 
rice goes in. Fifteen minutes' hard boil 
should cook it enough. Cabbage and cau- 
liflower are not likely to smell if put on in 
cold water to which has been added a good 
pinch of baking soda. They must be 
cooked about twenty minutes after the 
water reaches a boil, and the saucepan 



mnst be left ancovered daring the entire 
boiling process. 

This same baking soda is a valuable ally 
to the housekeeper. A pinch of it stirred 
into milk that is to be boiled will keep it 
from cnrdling. A bit of it the size of a 
pea added to the tomatoes for tomato 
cream soup will prevent the milk's *^ break- 
ing '^ when it goes in, and is a safeguard 
with all cream soups. Another bit cooked 
with green vegetables will keep them a 
fresh color, and a pinch put in the water 
in which dried beans are soaked will ex- 
pedite the process wonderfully. 

Many other hints there are that are 
hard to classify, and must come straggling 
in as best they may. Here are a few of 
them: 

USEFUL ODDS AND EKDS. 

Onion-juice is in many cases better than 
chopped onion for seasoning, and may be 
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proenred by tearing an onion upon a yege- 
table grater^ when the jnice will trickle 
from the edge of the grater^ or by catting 
the onion in half and pressing it in a 
lemon squeezer. The flow of tears may 
be avoided in cutting or peeling an onion 
if the knife and the vegetable are held 
under cold water. 

Yolks of eggs left over when the whites 
have been used will keep for several days 
in a bowl of cold water, and may then be 
used in cooking. Lemons keep better in 
cold water than on a shelf. 

Sich cream will almost invariably whip 
well without going to butter if the churn 
and the cream are both ice cold. The 
cream should not be less than twenty-four 
hours old. 

The best way to singe the hairs and pin 
feathers from a fowl is to lay it in a pan 
or in the sink, pour alcohol over it, and 
set this on fire. The blaze will remove 



the fine feathers without injuring the 
flesh. 

The end of a beefsteak that has been 
blackened in broiling may be cleansed by 
laying ifc in a colander and pouring boil- 
ing water upon it. Black and grease will 
be removed^ and the meat may be used 
for mince or stew. 

The flavor of stewed canned tomatoes 
is often a little *' tinny,'* even when the 
utmost care is taken not to have a bit of 
solder stewed with them. This slightly 
metallic taste may be entirely removed by 
cutting up onion in the proportion of half 
a medium-sized onion to a can of tomatoes 
and cooking them together. There is no 
taste of onion imparted by this, but the 
harsh taste of the preserved vegetable is 
corrected. 

Cranberries cooked in a double boiler 
with no water except that in the outer 
vessel are superior in color and flavor to 
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those stewed in the ordinary manner. 
The flavor of cranberries is, by the way, 
greatly improved if a small piece of 
apple, pared and cut into cnbes, is added. 
The piece shonld not be larger than a 
quarter of a small apple to a quart of 
cranberries. The tartness of the sauce is 
not impaired, but the crudeness is re- 
moved by this process. Spinach is also 
better if cooked in the inner vessel of a 
double boiler. 

Apple -sauce made of summer apples 
and of thin-skinned winter fruit is im- 
proved in taste and tint if the apples are 
not peeled. The sauce should not be 
sweetened until it is cooked, and should 
be freed from the skins by putting 
through the colander. 
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CRUMBING, PARBOILING, BLANCHIKG. 

To "crumb *' croquettes, meat or fish, 
for frying, is to roll each piece first in fine 
crumbs, then to dip it in the yolk of an 
egg with which has been beaten a table- 
spoonful of cold water, and then to roll 
the piece once more in the crumbs. 

To parboil any article is to put it into 
boiling water for ten or fifteen minutes. 

To blanch sweetbreads or brains is to 
take them from the boiling water and 
throw at once into that which is ice cold. 

To blanch almonds, pour boiling water 
upon them, and as soon as they are cool 
enough to handle, slip the skins from 
them with the fingers, or rub between two 
folds of a clean kitchen towel. 

If tea and coffee are made hot for a few 
minutes in the vessel in which they are to 
be cooked, before water is added to them, 
they will be stronger and more fragrant. 
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Never throw away bits of cheese^ even 
if they are hard and dry. Grate them and 
pat them aside in a bottle or jar for sea- 
soning. Save the slices of bread which 
are not eaten at meals. Brown them in 
cubes to use as crofttons^ or brown and 
grate them to use in thickening grayy. 

If the saucepan in which oatmeal has 
been cooked is set on the table for five 
minntes before the contents are turned 
out^ there will be no hard residue left 
sticking to the bottom of the pot to be 
soaked and scraped off. 

TO TAKIS STAIirS 7B0K THE FIKGEBS. 

The stains acquired by hulling straw- 
berries may be removed from the fingers 
by the fumes of a lighted sulphur match^ 
and the color may be restored to hands 
that are white and sodden from dishwash- 
ing by dipping them in vinegar. The last 
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items will doabtleae appeal more to the 
voman who has an ambition to keep her 
hands fresh and white in spite of her 
hoQsehold duties than all the more prac- 
tically nsefnl hints that have preceded 
them. 



IX, 

LAUNDRY WORK— WASHING. 

No one blames eyen the experienced 
housekeeper if she knows little abont 
lanndry work. For some reason an ac- 
qnaintance with that sort of thing is not 
usually considered a part of the domestic 
cnrricnlum. The fact that one can almost 
always find someone to wash and iron has 
serred as absolution for ignorance, and 
few women haye any feeling of self -blame 
when they say tranquilly that they leaye all 
particulars of the doing up of the clothes 
to the laundress. 

If these things be done in a dry tree, it 
is surely unreasonable to expect too much 
of the green shoot. Only recently haye 



schools of domestic science established 
laundry classes where young women can 
learn that it is not necessary to put bluing 
into colored clothes and that starch is not 
essential in the laundrying of flannels. A 
picture comes before one of the troubles 
the future bride will haye when she at- 
tempts to put her knowledge to practical 
proof and have her husband's shirts done 
in the house^ or when she insists that col- 
lars and cuffs can be giyen a polish in the 
home laundry. Here is a fresh illustra- 
tion of the truth that every step in human 
progress is attended by pain. 

JN'ot once in a hundred times may the 
occasion arise for the housekeeper^ old 
or young; to put her own hands in the 
washtub for ordinary laundry work, no 
matter what she may attempt in the way 
of doing up fine flannels, summer frocks, 
or the bits of lace or embroidery she is un- 
willing to trust to the laundress. None 
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the less, she shonld not only be able to in- 
struct an ignorant or stupid maid^ but for 
her own sake she should desire the peace 
of mind that comes from the power to dis- 
criminate between the comparatiyely and 
the positiyely wrong way of doing things. 
Moreoyer, no one can be sure that the 
lightning will dodge one f oreyer, and there 
is always the possibility that the day may 
arriye when a woman will haye to choose 
between going dirty^ herself and her chiL 
dren^ or ''rubbing ouf necessary articles 
of clothing. In the city^ one may^ in a 
desperate extremity, resort to a public 
laundry; in the country, eyen the most 
indifferent washerwoman is often far off 
and hard to find. 

HOW TO HAKE BEADY FOB WA8HIN0. 

The first step in making the soiled 
clothes ready for the wash is to sort them. 
It may be well to remark here that table 



linen should never be put in the same 
receptacle with dirty bed and body linen. 
Perhaps there is more in the idea than in 
the f act^ since they are all to go through 
soap and water before they are used^ bnt 
even the idea of their contact has power 
enongh to. make the fact undesirable. 

In sorting the clothes^ put together the 
starched white things and separate from 
them bed-lipen and towels ; in a still dif- 
ferent heap put flannels and stockings. 
The Monday morning work is simplified 
if the sorting is done Sunday nighty and 
the white clothes put in soak. Concern- 
ing the last operation there is a difference 
of opinion among experts^ some laun- 
dresses preferring not to haye the clothes 
soaked at all^ while others hold that the 
soaking oyemight lessens the amount of 
rubbing that must be done the next day. 
There can be little doubt of the truth of 
the last assertion if the clothes are put 
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into lukewarm water to which has been 
added a small quantity of household am- 
monia or of some trustworthy washing 
powder. I emphasize the adjective^ be- 
cause the matter is one of importance. In 
the former days unadulterated washing 
soda was used by unscrupulous washer- 
women^ who did not care how much dam- 
age was done to the fabric so long as the 
dirt came away easily. In this day^ there 
are a score of detergents upon the market, 
<ind for all of them their manufacturers 
claim entire harmlessness. It is to be 
questioned whether this is absolutely true 
of any one of them, but the injury done 
to the material by the alkali is often less 
than the wear the goods would receive in 
being rubbed into cleanliness on a wash- 
board. 

The careless method of soaking clothes 
is to throw them into the tub with the 
water and the detergent and leaye them 



thns. A well-trained laundress rubs soap 
on the worst soiled spots^ while a still bet- 
ter way is to soap thoroughly all the soiled 
side of a garment^ make it up into a roll 
with the soapy side inwards^ and pack it 
down with other similar bundles in the 
bottom of the tub of warm water. From 
the preliminary soaking colored clothes^ 
woollens^ and stockings are exempt. As I 
have said, there is a difference of opinion 
in the matter, and many of the best laun- 
dresses prefer not to soak clothes. For 
the ordinary maid of all work it does 
make the labor less and lighter on Mon- 
day morning. 

Again, there is a conflict of testimony 
with regard to the order of the washing, 
and if one has a laundress who under- 
stands her business, the point is not of 
sufficient moment to be contested. So 
long as the clothes are well and promptly 
done, they may be handled in what se- 
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qnence best pleases the worker. Bnt the 
ordinary hoasekeeper will probably prefer 
to begin with the flannels and go from 
them through the finer white things to 
the coarse pieces, unless the tubs are so 
full of the clothes in soak that the first 
efl!ort is to get these washed and on the 
line. 

WASHING FLAKKELS. 

Flannels should be washed in warm 
suds. Do not rub soap upon them unless 
they are much stained, and then only upon 
the soiled spots. A little ammonia may 
be added to the water. The flannels 
should not be rubbed on the board, but 
between the hands, and dipped up and 
down in the water until they are free from 
grime. The water should then be squeezed 
out, and they should be rinsed immediate- 
ly in water of the same temperature as the 
first, wrung again, and hung out to dry at 



once. It is best to dry them in the shade. 
Iron while still damp^ on the wrong side. 
It is so difficult to induce the ordinary 
laundress to comply with these rules that 
some mistresses always wash the flannels 
of the household with their own hands. 
Care is especially necessary in the laun- 
drying of the delicate wool-flannels worn 
by young babies. Improper washing will 
thicken and yellow them out of all sight- 
liness. 

If both colored and white flannels are 
to be washed, the colored should come 
first that they may escape specks of lint 
from their more aristocratic comrades. 
The second water from flannels, if warm 
water be short, may be used for the first 
plunge of the cotton clothes. 
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AFTEB THE FLAKKELS. 

Most writers on washing declare that 
the finer clothes shoald be washed imme- 
diately after the flannels. The majority 
of laundresses, however, prefer to do the 
sheets and other heavy pieces early in the 
day, in order that these may have a good 
chance to dry. Too many pieces shoald 
not be in the tnb at once, as plenty of 
water is needed to wash the clothes prop- 
erly, and this one cannot have if the tub 
is crowded. The water for washing shoald 
be warm, and if the clothes have been pat 
into the wash before the dirt has been 
groand into them with too long wearing, 
they will require comparatively little 
scrubbing. Soap all soiled spots well, 
drop the white pieces into the boiler (col- 
ored clothes should, of course, never be 
boiled), and cover them with plenty of 
cold water. Some laundresses add a table- 
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spoonful of kerosene to the water in the 
boiler. Bring this to a boil^ stirring the 
clothes from time to time with the long 
stick that comes for the purpose. As soon 
as the clothes have boiled^ take them out, 
as they become yellow if left too long on 
the fire. 

Drop them into clean hot water as they 
come from the boiler, turning them in- 
side out to rinse them carefully. If they 
are to be blued, haye ready cold water 
into which you have put a few drops of 
liquid bluing, or which has been colored 
by the immersion in it of a little ball 
bluing tied up in a bit of cotton cloth. 
Avoid getting the clothes too blue. When 
the pieces have been rinsed in the bluing 
water, the soft pieces may be hung out to 
dry while the others go through the starch. 

The soapy water in which the clothes 
were rinsed after they came from the 
boiler will do for the first washing of the 
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colored clothes. These need no bluings 
and should be qnickly washed and hung 
to dry — ^in the shade^ if their tints are at 
all delicate. The pieces which require 
most stiffening should be passed through 
the starch firsts then wrung out^ well 
shaken, and hung out to dry, while for 
table linen, which should not be too stiff, 
the starch may be thinned before it is 
used. 

The process of washing just outlined is 
one of the best, but it does not follow that 
it is the only way to wash. It is a great 
mistake to think that there is but one 
right way of doing anything. There are 
numerous methods of performing each 
branch of housework that are equally 
good — or equally bad — and it is folly to 
insist upon cast-iron rules. The difference 
of opinions already quoted shows what 
space there is for diversity of treatment in 
the laundry. One woman boils all her 
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white clothes, and they are entirely sat- 
isfactory. Another never boils them at 
all and omits blning altogether, yet hers 
are models of white daintiness. Perhaps 
the latter may have a good bleaching 
gronnd and live in the clean country, 
while the former may be a dweller in the 
city and dry her clothes on a sooty roof 
or in a narrow back-yard. In either case 
one cannot dictate positiTely. All that 
can be done ia to famish one or two mles 
by which washing may be done with a 
minimum of hard labor and a mazimnm 
of good resolts. 




X. 



LAUNDRY WORK— STARCH, STAINS, AND 

IRONING. 

TO MAKE BOILED STARCH. 

In making starch there is a variety of 
judgment^ one first-class lanndress never 
boiling her starchy another insisting that 
it should be boiled at least an hour. In 
either case the dry starch should be mois- 
tened with cold water. Pour boiling water 
then upon it, stirring constantly until the 
starch is clear and white. For half a cup- 
ful of dry starch about a quart of boiling 
water will be needed, in addition to the 
cold water with which it was first mixed. 
This starch will be of the proper consist- 
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ency for ordinary articles-shirts, aprons, 
and the like. It may be nsed either lake- 
warm or cold. Some laundresses add a 
little borax or wax to starchy others a bit 
of lard or butter^ but none of these is 
qnite as good as a teaspoonfnl of white 
granulated sugar put into the starch after 
it is made. 

For the bosoms and collars of shirts, 
as for the cuffs of these or of shirt-waists, 
raw starch must be used in addition to 
the other. 



TO MAKE RAW STARCH. 

Moisten the dry starch with cold water 
as for boiled starch, adding about a quart 
of cold water to a handful of the starch. 
Stir this with a piece of Castile or other 
fine white soap until you have a slight 
suds. Into this dip the parts to be stif- 
fened; which should already have been 
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passed through boiled starch and dried. 
After they are well moistened with the 
raw starchy roll them up tightly. Leave 
them for half an honr and iron while still 
damp. The quantity for which the di- 
rection has just been given is sufficient to 
stiffen half a dozen shirts. When there 
are fewer or smaller pieces to be starched 
a less quantity may be made. 

TO HAKE 8TABCH-WATEB. 

Dilute the boiled starch until it is 
hardly thicker than milk^ and dip the 
pieces to be starched into it^ after rinsing 
and bluing; and just before drying. This 
is used for table linen^ pillow slips^ and 
thin lawns. 

TO BEHOVE STAINS. 

stains should be looked after before 
the clothes are washed at all^ as boiling 
''sets'^ them. Even soap and hot water 



will often fix them in the stuff. It may 
be remarked^ by the way^ that linen em- 
broidered in colored silks should never be 
boiled. No matter if the silks are ^* war- 
ranted washable/' they have a fatal ten- 
dency to ran and fade when they are sub- 
jected to the careless washing they often 
receive in the common laundry. 

Fruit and wine stains may be removed 
by stretching the spotted part over a bowl 
and pouring boiling water upon it from 
the kettle. Repeat the process two or 
three times until the stain has disap- 
peared* 

For ink and ironmould stains use salts 
of lemon^ procured from a chemist^ or 
wet the spot with lemon-juice^ sprinkle 
it with salt, and lay it in the sun. This 
may need to be done several times before 
the mark will go. If it proves obstinate, 
try chlorinated soda, which will not in- 
jure white cotton or linen goods materi- 
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ally, bnt is fatal to silk or to colors. As 
it is poisonous if taken internally, it 
should be kept oat of reach of careless 
hands. 

To remove oil stains, wash the spot 
with cold water and white soap. Paint 
stains may be obliterated by turpentine. 

Mildew and grass stains are very obsti- 
nate. Lemon jnice will sometimes help 
them, as will diluted oxalic acid or Ja- 
yelle water. I haye known them to be 
removed from white goods by boiling the 
stained article in salted bnttermilk. 

Stains caused by an alkali — ^like white- 
wash — can sometimes be removed by dip- 
ping into an acid, such as strong vinegar. 
The color taken out by an acid can some- 
times be restored by the application of 
an alkali. 



TO WASH CENTREPIECES, DOILIES, ETC. 

Pine centrepieces, tea and tray cloths, 
doilies, and the like, shonld never be in- 
trasted to the hands of the lanndress, un- 
less she understands her business to an 
exceptional degree. Such pieces shonld 
be rubbed between the hands in warm 
suds made of soft water and white soap, 
rinsed carefully, stiffened (if at all) with a 
little starch-water, and dried in the shade. 
While still damp, they should be smoothed 
on the wrong side with a hot iron. If 
they are embroidered, a thick woollen 
cloth should be placed under the sheet on 
which they are ironed. This makes the 
embroidery stand out well, instead of hay- 
ing a flattened effect. Finish them off by 
smoothing them on the right side with a 
hot iron. Do not allow this to touch the 
embroidery, however, but move it care- 
fully over the spaces between the work. 
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Fine drawn work and lace- trimmed 
doilies may be washed in the way just 
described and dried on a clean window- 
pane in the snn. Lace handkerchiefs, 
except those trimmed with point or 
Dnchesse, may be treated in the same 
way. Lace-trimmed centrepieces that are 
too large to be dried in this manner mnst 
haye the linen centre ironed and the lace 
stretched and pinned down until dry 
npon a bed or other fiat surface. There 
are appliances that come for all of these 
processes, bnt for those housekeepers who 
do not possess the correct articles there 
are admirable makeshifts. 

A word about soap and starch. It is 
neyer economy to buy a cheap and poor 
grade of either. If soap is bought in 
quantities, it should be exposed to the air 
and dried well before it is used. A cake 
of soap is a sufficient allowance for a 
small wash. 
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Concerning ironings all the directions 
that may be given fail to take the place of 
practice. A strong and well-trained arm 
is needed to wield the flat-iron. More 
or less^ however^ depends upon the sprin- 
kling and folding of the clothes. The 
dampening should be evenly done, with a 
regular clothes sprinkler rather than with 
the hand, and each article must be rolled 
np tightly — if possible, in the folds in 
which it is to be ironed. Small articles 
may be dampened down and rolled to- 
gether, bnt sheets and table-cloths require 
separate and careful folding. When all 
are done, they should be packed into a 
clothes basket, a damp cloth thrown over 
them, a dry one laid over that, and the 
basket set aside until it is time for the 
ironing to begin. 



CABE OF PLAT-IRONS. 

The irons require attention. They 
should be washed well in hot water, 
scrubbed clean with a stiff brush, and 
dried on the range. A few precautions 
should be observed in the care of the 
irons. They should not be allowed to 
stand on the range when not in use, to 
get hot or cold as the fire rises and sinks. 
This experience roughens irons almost 
as much as permitting them to get red 
hot. When not in service they should 
stand on end on a shelf, and they should 
always be carefully wiped off before they 
are used. A piece of beeswax wrapped 
in a cloth is of value in rubbing the sur- 
face of the iron when it has a tendency 
to stick. The best iron-holder is a square 
of asbestos covered with ticking, and it is 
a neat habit to have slip cases for these 
that may be taken off and washed when 
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they become soiled. In the country a 
pile of green pine-boughs may be kept 
near the ironing-board to rnb the iron on 
between pieces. The friction of the 
needles cleans and smooths the irons^ and 
the odor is delicious. 

A steady fire is needed to keep irons in 
the right condition for a day of continu- 
ous ironing. The fire should not be en- 
couraged to become red hot or permitted 
to sink into depression. From time to 
time it may be replenished with a little 
coal^ put on first at one side and then at 
the other^ in order that the fire may 
never be so deadened as to give out in- 
su£Scient heat. If for any reason the 
irons are slow in heatings the process 
may be hastened by turning a large 
dish -pan over them. The top of the 
stove should always be carefully brushed 
off before the irons go on^ and frying 
or any other process which scatters grease 
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should be ayoided while they are in pos- 
session. 

Only experience can teach any one the 
temperature at which the iron should be 
when it is fit for work^ but this is a knowl- 
edge that comes quickly. For flannels the 
iron should barely hiss under the applica- 
tion of a wet finger; for starched pieces it 
should be much hotter. Have at hand a 
piece of paper on which to try the iron 
if it seems too hot. The skirt-board an- 
swers as well as an ironing table^ and takes 
up much less space. Table linen and bed 
linen should be ironed lengthwise^ paral- 
lel with the selyage. Much time is saved 
and no harm done if under flannels^ knit 
wear^ and stockings are not ironed— only 
folded smoothly. Some busy women eyen 
fold towels and sheets^ and improyise a 
mangle by loosening the screws that hold 
together the cylinders of the wringer and 
putting such plain pieces through this. 



The process smoothes them^ after a fash- 
ion^ and certainly saves time and labor. 
In the snmmer^ when work oyer a hot stove 
is a species of torture^ the kindly house- 
keeper will lighten labor for the laundress 
in snch a way as this. 

IRON UNTIL DBY. 

To have the work satisfactory, each 
piece that is pressed at all must be ironed 
until it is dry. If not, it will be rough. 
Shirts, collars, cufb, etc., require an ex- 
penditure of much muscle if they are to 
be polished, and regular polishing irons 
come for the work. The whole shirt must 
be ironed before the bosom is attacked, 
and this must be drawn tightly oyer a 
bosom board, wiped off with a cloth dipped 
in cold water, and ironed hard until dry. 
Once upon a time it was thought outra- 
geous if a woman did not know how to do 
8 
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up her husband's shirta — as well aa make 
them, Now both operations are per- 
formed out of the honse, and generally 
done better than wonld be possible at home. 
The knowledge of how such ironing 
shonld be done is chiefly asefnl to the 
woman who in the coarse of her eman- 
cipation from serritnde has pnt herself 
nnder the yoke of the shirt-waist and the 
starched collar. 




XI 

SWEEPING AND CLEANING 

It is rather a dreadful basiness to un- 
dertake to tell what should be known about 
the different departments of the house. 
There is a discouraging sensation of hay- 
ing taken all knowledge as one's proyince, 
and a conyiction that such an assumption 
must be liyed up to. The mere thought 
jumbles the ideas to such an extent that 
both writer and readers are in luck if 
there is any sequence at all in the state- 
ment of useful facts. 

The first department of miscellaneous 
information that presents itself for consid- 
eration is^ naturally^ cleaning. To keep 
the house tidy seems a comparatiyely sim- 
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pie matter to the woman who has all 
hoasekeeping to learn, bat her lack of 
respect for this branch of knowledge is 
thoroaghly avenged when her house be- 
gins to get dirty. This it does with a ter- 
rible swiftness, and the yonng mistress 
who has concentrated all the powers of her 
imjnortal mind on culinary questions is 
likely to have a shock when she awakens 
from her kitchen hypnotic trance to see 
the state into which the rest of the house 
has slipped. 

In making this hypothesis it will be 
observed that I take no such chances as 
that the maid is a graduate of a House- 
hold Economic College, knows her work 
and does it conscientiously and correctly. 
Only the common garden variety of maid- 
servant can be considered in this connec- 
tion. It is one of life's little ironies that 
this is the description which generally 
falls to the young and inexperienced home- 



maker. ^^ The Lord sends nats to those 
who haye no teeth/' and it is the old and 
tried housekeeper who gets the trained 
"help/* while the "green hands/' both 
mistress and maid^ meet as though an 
electric attraction drew them togetheir. 



HOW TO SWEEP. 

Stilly in the rest of the honse^ as in the 
kitchen^ theoretical knowledge may be 
made^ in a measnre, to take the place of 
practice. The housekeeper may never 
have handled a broom herself^ but when 
she sees her maid wielding it as though it 
were a shovel and digging the dirt and 
the nap out of the carpet with every blow, 
the student of hows and whys can instruct 
the servant to sweep with a long^ light 
stroke that will carry the dust without 
scattering it. 

This matter of sweeping is so readily 
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learned that one marvels that it is so sel- 
dom done right. Only a few points are 
necessary to remember in sweeping a 
roonL To carry out such pieces of furni- 
ture as can be easily remoyed^ to dust 
carefully before sweepings and then coyer 
closely larger articles that must remain in 
the room^ to open the windows on the side 
whence the wind does not come^ to sweep 
from the circumference to the centre of 
the room — ^these are the main things to be 
considered. The dust is lessened and the 
floor is better cleaned if something is em- 
ployed to lay the dust while the sweeping 
is in progress. Tea leaves are in common- 
est use^ although bran^ salt^ and shreds 
of damp newspaper are also recommended. 
The last are admirable for mattings since 
they cleanse this without staining it. Salt 
is hard to get out of the carpet.^ and if left 
in absorbs the moisture of the atmosphere 
and keeps the floor damp. In Italy the 



maids have a charming custom of strew- 
ing the floor with damp rose-leaves before 
they sweep^ bnt the practice is not likely 
to be followed in the more grudging 
northern climate^ unless in the month of 
roses. 

While treating of sweeping, it is well 
to remind the housekeeper that a broom 
should always be hung up or stood upside 
down when not in use. It should never 
stand on the brushy part, as this breaks 
or bends the straws. A broom will last 
longer if dipped once a week in boiling 
suds and then allowed to dry thoroughly 
before it is used. 

For heavy furniture, it is well to keep 
sweeping sheets, which may be of coarse, 
unbleached cotton cloth, or even of cheap 
calico. To protect curtains from dust 
they may be rolled or folded and pinned 
up, and each thrust into a pillow or bolster 
slip, which is fastened to the curtain rod. 
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Small pictures or ornaments may either 
be carried from the room or else laid on 
the bed and coyered, before the sweeping 
begins. 

GLEANIKG A CLOTHES OLOSET. 

Essential also to the preparation for 
cleaning the bedroom is the sweeping of 
the closet. Any articles that are in the 
bottom of it should first be removed. The 
clothes hanging up may either be taken 
out or protected by sweeping sheets^ which 
are hung under the clothing and then 
turned up so as to coyer this entirely. The 
bottom of the closet should be brushed 
clean and then wiped up with water in 
which has been put some strong disinfect- 
ant that will proye fatal to moths^ ants, 
or other yermin. All this must be done 
and the articles that haye been remoyed 
restored to their place before the sweeping 
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of the room itself is began. When this is 
finished the walls and base-board should 
be dusted off and the paint wiped before 
the coTers are taken from the famitnre. 

Soiled spots may often be removed from 
the walls by rubbing with a piece of bread 
a day old or with a bit of flannel dipped 
in dry oatmeal. In this process the wall 
shoxQd be rubbed downward, with eyen 
strokes. In spring, when the moths are 
getting in their best work, special care 
must be given to cracks and comers, and 
in a room where the carpet reaches to the 
walls it is well to wring a wet cloth as dry 
as possible, lay it on the edge of the car- 
pet, and pass a yery hot iron oyer it sey- 
eral times. This will kill eggs and lanrsB. 

When the floor is spread with rugs, the 
work is a little different. Small rugs may 
be beaten or shaken out of doors. Hold 
by the sides when shaking, not by the 
fringed end, unless you are willing to 
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have the mg rayel out A large nig mnst 
be swept like a carpet and the edges then 
turned np while the bare floor is treated. 
This mnst first be swept with a hair broom 
or with an ordinary broom covered with a 
soft cloth. Never wash a hard- wood floor. 
Wipe it off with a cloth dampened in crude 
oil and turpentine. (The two should be 
mixed in equal parts.) Rub it in welL 
Kerosene is used by some persons^ but one 
must expect an odor of petroleum for an 
hour or so after the floor is polished. 

OILOLOTH5 WIKDOWS, AND PAIKT. 

It is as well to say something about 
washing oilcloth. If much water is used in 
this operation^ some of it is bound to get 
underneath and rot the oilcloth and the 
floor. The cloth or flannel with which the 
cleaning is done should always be well 
wrung out before it is used^ and the floor 



gone oyer with the cloth until no more 
dirt comes off on this. The addition of a 
conple of tablespoonfnls of kerosene to 
the water is of valne. White spots caased 
by spilling any hot liquid on oilcloth may 
be remoyed by rubbing the spots with a 
few drops of spirits of camphor. 

Washing the windows and the paint is 
an important part of the cleaning of the 
room. The frames of the windows should 
be dusted and washed after the sweeping 
is oyer. Little water should be used on 
the glass itself^ and there should be no 
soap with it — only a small amount of 
borax or ammonia. The cloth or sponge 
should be squeezed almost dry^ and each 
pane wiped off at once with a soft piece 
of cheese-cloth. If the windows are yery 
dirty^ kerosene or alcohol and a little whit- 
ing will take off the soil When paint has 
been spattered on a window^ it is wise to 
let it become thoroughly dry before at- 
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tempting to remove it. If scraped while 
soft> there is a grease spot lef t^ which it 
is hard to mb off withont streaking the 
glass. When entirely dry the spot will be 
scraped off withont trouble. Polishing 
with an old newspaper or soft paper of any 
sort brightens the glass. Mirrors may be 
treated in the same way, or cleansed with a 
sponge or soft cloth dipped in alcohol. 

In washing paint, if any scouring prep- 
aration is used it should be applied on 
flannel, as it is then less likely to scratch 
the paint or remove the gloss. The cloth 
should be wrung out almost dry before it 
is used. For cleaning hard-wood finish- 
ings or furniture, apply a mixture half 
turpentine and half crude oil, rubbing it 
in with a flannel and polishing it with 
another clean piece. White spots may 
often be removed from hard wood by rub- 
bing with a little alcohol or by holding a 
very hot iron near to the spot. This will 



restore the natnral color of the wood, bat 
it impaiiB the varnish. Leather coTeringa 
on chairs are refreshed if they are rabbed 
with the well-beaten white of an egg. The 
best dnster, as has been stated in a previ- 
ouB chapter, is a piece of cheeseHiloth, 
hemmed, or one of the chamois-doth dust- 
ers that are now to be procured at most 
hoQse-fnruishing shops. 




XII 

WASHING DISHES, AND SUNDRIES 

No work upon Housekeeping would be 
complete that did not bestow a certain 
amount of attention upon dishwashing. 
There are women — intelligent women — 
who profess to like dishwashing. I my- 
self have known such — clever, *' respect- 
able people, with umbrellas/' to quote Ste- 
venson, who afSrmed that they loved it I 
Such an assertion moves one to serious 
thoughts. Is such a taste merely an eccen- 
tricity of a powerful mind — " great wits 
are sure to madness still allied " — or is the 
predilection the result of a long course of 
auto-suggestion, wherein the woman who 
tmut wash dishes has boldly and bravely 
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declared she Ukea to wash dishes until 
she has come to belieye it herself ? This 
— not the wearing of clothes; there is 
pleasure in that under some circum- 
stances — ^is the curse which in natural 
sequence followed Eve's criminal act of 
eating the apple. 

Since^ howeyer^ dishes are here and 
must be washed — ^f or they hare eyidently 
come to stay — ^it is well to know how to 
wash them. And here another heresy pre- 
sents itself. For we have been told that 
while there are many ways of washing 
dishes wrong, there is but one way of 
doing them right; the powers of eyil 
beings apparently, not only more numer- 
ous but more ingenious than the powers 
of good. For a long time this was an arti- 
cle of orthodox belief. But eyen in the 
dish-pan the Higher Criticism has reared 
its hydra head, and extended experience 
has conyinced the heterodox that in dish- 
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waslung there is more than one straight 
and narrow path in which to walk with 
safety. 

THB FIBST WAY OF WASHING DISHES. 

The established method is to rinse the 
grease from the well-scraped dishes iti 
hot sads^ to transfer the pieces to another 
panfnl of boiling water, and then to wipe 
them, one at a time, as they are drawn 
from the water. First must be washed the 
glass, next the silrer, last the china. So 
say all the recognized anthorities upon the 
subject, and conclude with the assertion 
that in no other way may dishes be made 
clean, bright, and free from streaks and 
roughness. 

Of course these writers allow a few de- 
partures from this rule. They say that 
cut glass should be washed in water that 
is warm — ^not hot — and that very delicate 
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china may have the same consideration. 
Of draining dishes^ they have^ under any 
and all circumstances^ a holy horror. 

The heretics, with the tenacity that 
characterizes dissent, whether it be in the 
right or the wrong direction, preserve 
enough of the original dogma to make 
at least their standing ground secure. 
They, too, prescribe two rinsings and 
advocate plenty of hot water. But they 
say also that if dishes have been well 
cleansed from grease, are ranged in a plate 
rack, and have boiling water dashed over 
them, they may be left to dry by them- 
selves, instead of each piece demanding a 
rubbing from the housekeeper's hands. 
This course they do not recommend for 
the finest glass, china, or silver, but they 
declare it is satisfactory for the plainer 
ware. Worst of all, they prove the 
strength of their position by displaying 

shining and unstreaked dishes dried by 
9 



this method. Here^ as in things of less 
vital importance, each mnst decide for 
herself. Since something mnst be crowd- 
ed ont, it lies with the housekeeper to say 
what that thing mnst be and to choose the 
method by which she may have the least 
exertion and win the greatest comfort. 

SMiiLL HELPS IST DISHWASHING. 

Nearly everyone learns for herself hints 
that help in washing dishes. The soap- 
shaker, that enables one to use np every 
scrap of soap ; the long-handled mop, that 
saves the fingers from the hot water ; the 
handled wire dish-cloth for cleaning pots 
and pans, are all as indispensable to her 
who has once used them as the pan and 
hot water themselves. Household am- 
monia in the water is invaluable in re- 
moving grease, and should always be em- 
ployed in the first rinsing. The inside of 
glass carafes or decanters and of narrow- 



mouthed pitchers and jngs may be cleaned 
by putting a spoonful of chopped raw 
potato or of crushed egg-shells in the 
warm water that they are washed out with 
and shaking bottle and contents until 
every stain is remoyed. A soft brush is 
necessary in washing glass that is deeply 
cut^ and only moderately warm water 
should be used for this and for very deli- 
cate china. Even with warm water^ great 
caution should be observed in very cold 
weather lest the transition from the air 
to the water should be sudden enough to 
produce too rapid expansion and conse- 
quent breakage of the glass. 

It is worth knowing also that salt will 
remove egg stains from silver. Oare in 
the daily washing of silver, and a rub 
with the chamois skin as soon as the 
metal shows the first sign of dulness, will 
save a formidable silver cleaning once a 
week. The pieces of silver that are not in 
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constant use will keep bright if wrapped 
in fine white tissue-paper and put away in 
canton-flannel bags^ with a tiny piece of 
gum camphor in each bag. 

The care of the dining-room plenishing 
seems easy compared with the labor that 
must be bestowed upon kitchen utensils^ 
and yet these are not so difficult or so un- 
pleasant to keep clean as may appear at 
the first thought* There is a triumph akin 
to that of mind over matter when one sees 
the grease vanish from the inside of a 
frying-pan at the addition of household 
ammonia or washing soda to the water 
with which the pan is rinsed out This 
same ammonia — which Mrs. Whitney 
makes one of her characters call her 
^^kitchenmaid'^ — should also be added to 
the hot water with which the coffee-pot is 
scalded once a week. This is^ of course^ 
an ** extra," and does not obviate the ne- 
cessity of a daily scalding with pure water. 



TO CLEAN KITCHEN WABB. 

Copper utensils, like brass, may be 
brightened by vinegar and salt or by ox- 
alic acid. Ordinary ironware may be 
scoured with finely sifted coal ashes, and 
galvanized ironware maybe wiped off with 
a cloth dipped in kerosene. The same 
treatment may be given to the useful and 
easily cleaned agate ironware. Tins may 
be polished with kerosene and wood ashes 
or with soap and sand, or rubbed with 
crumpled newspaper. Newspapers are 
also of value in removing the black from 
the outside of pots and pans, and are pref- 
erable in this respect to cloths, because 
paper and smut may be burned together 
and put finally out of the way. It may be 
pointed out, by the way, that much scrub- 
bing of kitchen tables may be saved by the 
use of pot boards. For this purpose the 
top of a butter tub or the cover of any 
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small box is excellent. If the pot is set 
on this instead of on the table, the latter 
is spared a black mark. While not in use, 
the board may be hung np by a string ran 
through a hole bored in it. When the 
table is covered with zinc or white oil- 
cloth, labor is economized. 



CABE OF LAMPS. 

Some writers snggest that a square of 
zinc be kept to put under the lamps when 
they are being clewied and filled, but a 
folded newspaper serves as well, and may 
be burned as soon as its period of useful- 
ness is at an end. Soft newspapers are 
also excellent for rubbing the grease from 
the outside of lamps and polishing lamp 
chimneys. Smoke stains on these may be 
removed by the application of vinegar 
and salt. It is said that if a lamp-wick 
is soaked in vinegar and well dried before 
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it is nsed, it will not smoke. When the 
lamp bnrners become clogged^ they may be 
boiled for half an honr in water to which 
has been added a tablespoonf al of washing 
soda. The water in which beans have been 
cooked is also said to have the property of 
cleaning burners that are boiled in it. 

When kniyes are cleaned^ a cork should 
be dampened and dipped in the powdered 
bath-brick and the blades rubbed with 
this. 

In polishing the stove^ the blacking 
should be mixed with turpentine and made 
very thin. If the stove is roughened by 
overheating so that the blacking does not 
adhere to it readily^ a teaspoonful of mo- 
lasses may be added to it as well as the tur- 
pentine. The range should be brushed 
clean before it is blacked^ and if there are 
grease spots upon it^ these may be re- 
moved by rubbing with a little dry stove 
blacking. A very greasy stove should bQ 
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washed off with strong soda and water 
while it is cold. The zinc under the stove 
shonld be wiped off with a cloth dipped in 
kerosene. A little vinegar will often re- 
move spots from zinc. 

THE SPHEBB OF WASHIITG SODA. 

Washing soda is invaluable in the sink 
and in the refrigerator. A lump the size 
of an egg^ laid over the drain pipe> will 
cnt the grease that goes down and pre- 
vent this from caking and clogging the 
pipe. Soda or borax shonld always be 
added to the water with which the inside 
of the refrigerator is washed^ and this 
washing should be done twice a week in 
cold weather, every other day when it is 
warnL When the refrigerator is clean, 
pieces of charcoal should be laid in the 
comers, to absorb the odors from food and 
keep the place sweet. These pieces of 



charcoal should be renewed often. If the 
refrigerator gets a close smell a little 
ground coffee should be put on a pan or in 
a shovel ; this should be made nearly red 
hot^ and put into the refrigerator for a 
few minutes. Strong smelling articles of 
food should neyer be kept in the same com- 
partment with butter and milk. 

KITCHBK PESTS. 

A word here may not be amiss concern- 
ing the vermin with which even the clean- 
est kitchens are sometimes infested. For 
rats and mice, chloride of lime may be 
used. It should be thrown down their 
holes. Cayenne pepper is also useful to 
drive them off, if employed in the same 
way as the lime. If these fail, a trap is 
the best resort. Unpleasant as these 
creatures may be, they are seldom so an- 
noying as the smaller pests — ants, black 



and red, cockroaches, Groton bags. The 
fight against these seems almost hopeless, 
and to keep them under at all requires 
unceasing warfare. The black ants sel- 
dom come into the house except in the 
fruit season, but for them as for the red 
ants a few whole cloTes may be scattered 
about the shelves and will sometimes 
prove efficacious in banishing them. 
Powdered borax strewn on the shelves 
is also recommended as unpleasant to 
ants and to cockroaches as well, and 
washing the shelves and joists of closets 
with a strong solution of alum and boil- 
ing water — a pound of alum to two quarts 
of water — ^is said to drive away vermin. 
Persian insect powder, sprayed into the 
air just before the kitchen is closed for 
the night, will so stupefy the flies in the 
room that they may be swept up the next 
morning before the fresh air can revive 
them, and be burned. 



For the benefit of those honsekeepers 
who bare cellars, it is worth while to give 
a few hints, for there are some snch 
women even in these days of almost nni- 
versal fiat-nesa. In addition to keeping 
the cellar clean and Bweet, watching that 
there are no accnmnlations of garbage 
and rnbbish, and airing often and thor- 
oughly, it is well to keep a boz of nn- 
slaked lime standing in a comer of the 
nndergronnd room. This ehonld be re- 
newed seToral times daring the year, and 
by absorbing the dampness in the air will 
help to keep the cellar sweet and dry. 




XIII 

UP-STAIR8, DOWN-STAIRS, IN MY LADY'S 

CHAMBER 

EvBRY hoasekeeper^ young or old, de- 
sires to furnish her house to suit her- 
self — and possibly her husband. The 
bride, alas, is at the mercy of her friends, 
who bestow upon her gifts that were 
chosen in accordance with their own 
tastes, not what they fancied might be 
hers. If the giver of each gift has an 
individuality of her own, the drawing- 
room of the newly made wife looks like 
a badly executed composite photograph, 
and the victim has her work cut out for 
her if she desires to achieve a harmonious 
effect. 



But with all this, " first aid '^ has noth- 
ing to do. Only time and the careless 
servant, who destroys all things, can elimi- 
nate the impossible bric-&-brac, the of- 
fensive lamp shades, the heart-breaking 
curios. If the bride has her choice in 
wall hangings and floor covering, she may 
at least choose those that will swear at as 
small a proportion of her pictures and 
ornaments as practicable. What these 
shall be is nsnally beyond her volition* 

In the other rooms of the house matters 
are less dreadful. The china and glass 
that are given to a bride are seldom im- 
possible, and she may hope to continue 
life in union with liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness if well-meaning country rela- 
tives will but refrain from sending her 
large pieces of plated silverware. An ice- 
water set — ^a swinging pitcher and two 
goblets — ^a combination fruit and flower 
epergne, a large and ornate teapot — any 
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one of these seems to realize the acme of 
elegance to the dweller in remote country 
districts^ whose sober wishes have never 
learned to stray from the simple theory 
that whatever is large and heavy aud 
showy must be an acceptable addition to 
the manage of the beginner in house- 
keeping. 

COKCEBKIKG TABLB LIITBK. 

Generally the young house-mistress se- 
lects her own bed and table linen, and 
here it should be easy for her to decide 
upon what she most needs. Large table- 
cloths with sprawling patterns will be of 
little use to her unless she has married a 
widower with a large ready-made f amily> 
and if she has even one long cloth she is 
likely to find that it is one too many. 
Certainly this is the case if she lives in 
an apartment where the dining-room is so 



small that she cannot comfortably seat 
more than six people at table. Three or 
four white table-cloths will probably prove 
enough for her needs^ especially if she has 
the table at breakfast and at luncheon 
bare except for individual doilies under 
each plate^ and a large square covering the 
centre of the table. This plan is far more 
economical of washing than the use of one 
big cloth ; but if the top of the table is not 
sufSciently well finished to permit the 
small cloth, a pretty colored table-cover 
can be used for all meals except dinner. 

With each cloth there should come a 
dozen napkins, and it is well to have a 
dozen or so more of a smaller size that will 
serve for breakfast and for Sunday night 
supper. Better than those with a fringe— 
which alwiays leave linty souvenirs of 
their use on black clothing — are the 
hemmed or hemstitched doilies twelve to 
eighteen inches square. The fringe, while 
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it is pretty^ begins to moult, as it were, as 
soon as it becomes the least worn, and it is 
not condncive to the happiness of the mas- 
ter of the house to have to brush himself 
free from clinging shreds after every 
breakfast. That meal has usually enough 
of a penitential character attached to it 
without one's going out of the way to 
seek fresh horrors with which to encom- 
pass it. 

Centre-pieces, fruit-plate doilies, fish 
cloths, hot-roll napkins, tea and tray 
cloths, are articles that come by accumula- 
tion rather than by purchase. The house- 
keeper makes them for herself at odd 
times, receives them as gifts from friends, 
picks them up at this sale or that bazaar. 
She seldom buys them as a part of her 
regular outfit. 
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BED UKEK AKD TOWELS. 

In bed linen^ the beginner in the ways 
of housekeeping will probably have six 
pairs of cotton sheets, and pillow slips to 
go with them. The bolster is becoming 
less common all the time, and its place is 
taken by a second pair of pillows. Those 
persons who value tme comfort provide 
themselves with linen pillow-slips, even 
though they may be forced through 
economy to deny themselves the hot- 
weather luxury of linen sheets. For three 
beds there should be allowed three or four 
spreads, to permit a change. This refers, 
of course, to the white spreads. Many 
persons prefer the coverings of colored 
materials, and have these of silk or satin, 
woollen goods, cretonnes, or whatever else 
their taste dictates and their purse per- 
mits. But in spite of the prevalence of 
10 
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this faahion there will always be found a 
goodly number of people who incline to 
use upon a bed only such coyerings and 
draperies as may be frequently laundered. 
Mattress covers not only keep the tickings 
clean but make a bed more comfortable. 
They may now be bought ready made^ to 
fit any bed^ and are about as cheap as 
those padded and tufted at home^ and are 
far more easily washed. 

In buying towels^ it is hard to practise 
economy. They are a potent temptation 
to nearly all housekeepers. The most 
serviceable variety is a good buck towel 
that is hemmed^ not fringed. A damask 
towel is of a sof t^ appealing character^ 
but it does not wear as does the firmer 
buck. Of fine towels there should be at 
least two or three dozen^ and these should 
be supplemented by Turkish bath towels. 
Six of these will be enough to begin with. 
Plain^ strong towels of medium size 



shonld be bonght for the seryant's use. A 
dozen of these will answer. 



USES OF OLD LINEN AKD COTTON. 

Jnst here the caution will be in place 
never to throw away even small pieces of 
linen^ cotton, or flannel. The worn nap- 
kins and table-cloths can have the best 
part cut into squares and oblongs and 
hemmed to serve as doilies on which to 
lay fish or fried potatoes or croquettes, or 
to enwrap baked potatoes. The worse 
worn out damask and linen are invaluable 
in case of illness or for wounds. The cot- 
ton sheets and pillow slips that can no 
longer serve the end for which they were 
first intended are far better for scrubbing 
and cleaning than any new material that 
can be purchased, and the discarded flannel 
underwear of the family can be converted 
into cloths for washing paint and win- 
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iows, for cleaning silyer^ and for polish- 
ing brasses. All such pieces the mistress 
should keep nnder her own care. 

A cloth should always be kept in the 
bathroom for washing out the tub, basins^ 
etc. ; and here, too, should be a flannel for 
rubbing the faucets and other metal work. 
A few minutes' time each morning will 
keep things clean and bright, and this 
should neyer be omitted. The mistress 
should herself look after certain sanitary 
precautions. A strong solution of wash- 
ing soda and boiling water should be 
Inured down the waste-pipes every few 
days, and once in a while potash, in one 
of the preparations that comes for cleans- 
ing and disinfecting traps and waste- 
pipes, should be substituted for the soda. 

The cloths that are used for the bed- 
room crockery and the tub and basins 
should be reseryed for this purpose no less 
strictly than those devoted to the cleaning 



of lamps. A cloth that is used for wiping 
a lamp should be pnt to no other nse^ and 
must be kept away from anything that is 
employed for drying dishes or cooking 
ntensils. 

After the first series of shocks and sur- 
prises incident to moying in^ engaging a 
maid^ and getting settled is oyer, the 
young housekeeper, if she has a proper in- 
terest in her profession, finds it very ab- 
sorbing. She quotes Stevenson — ^being a 
well-brought up young woman : 

The world is so full of a nnmber of things, 
I am Bare we should all be as happy as kings. 

And not the least among the number of 
'^ things ^ does she reckon the minutiae of 
her housekeeping. It may be a yery old 
and yery tiresome story to the mature 
housekeeper. To the beginner it is as 
though she were the first explorer of a 
hitherto undiscoyered country. Byery 
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new " wrinkle '* she learns, every novel 
economy she evolves, has the force of a 
revelation. Her house is new, fresh, and 
bright. She has not been at her work long 
enough to find it monotonous. There is a 
joyous excitement in planning for com- 
pany, in making the preparations for a 
meal, even-Kjrowning miracle 1— in wwh- 
ing and putting away the best china and 
glass, which she would not, in these first 
days, dare intrust to any servant. 

It is at this stage that the housekeeper 
discovers many of her best economies. 
Now it is that she learns what to do with 
the left-overs — for there are always left- 
overs in a small family. This is the happy 
period when she hails washing and iron- 
ing day because those are the times when 
she goes into the kitchen and tries her 
'prentice hand — and a cook-book — on won- 
derful messes combined from the remains 
of Sunday's dinner and hard-boiled eggs. 
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It is now she learns how valuable are 
sauces in disguising the true nature of 
the food for which they serve as a vehicle^ 
now that she finds out what things can be 
mixed together in the same dish without 
causing a culinary and digestive discord^ 
and how several kinds of remnants can be 
happily blended in one satisfactory break- 
fast or luncheon dish. Blest of the gods 
is the woman who loves to cook. Her joys 
are always within easy reach of her hand. 

KITOHEK HIKTS. 

The young housekeeper learns various 
other little things besides points in cook- 
ery in the course of her experiments in 
her kitchen : that poultry will keep better 
in warm weather if there is a piece of 
charcoal laid inside of it after it has been 
cleaned and drawn^ and that while a 
chicken loses about a pound in the course 
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of this same cleaning and drawing, a tur- 
key will nsnally weigh from two to three 
ponndB less when he is dressed than when 
he was in undisturbed possession of all 
his internal improyements ; that when 
cream is called for in soup or sauce, milk 
may be used in its place if the quantity of 
butter demanded is doubled; that cro- 
quettes will keep their shape in frying 
much better if they are formed two or 
three hours before they are to be cooked, 
and kept in a cool place where they will 
become firm; that celery-seed and parsley- 
seed may be made to take the place of the 
fresh parsley and celery in flayoring when 
these are scarce and dear ; that lard and 
cottolene need seldom be bought if drip- 
ping is carefully sayed, and that it an- 
swers perfectly eyen for deep fat frying ; 
that fine white dripping from chickens 
and turkeys may often be used in place 
of butter for delicate ''saut6ing/' or may 



even serve as shortening ; that raw potato 
will remove frnit or vinegar stains from 
steel ; that a new iron pot cannot be nsed 
for cooking until it has been well scrubbed 
with soap and sand and has had clean 
water boiled in it for an hoar. 




XIV 

ALL ABOUT THE HOUSE 

There are other things the housekeeper 
may not learn by her own personal experi- 
ence> bnt which she will nevertheless hail 
with joy when she gleans them from news- 
papers — of course she will hare a scrap- 
book within the first month of her house- 
keeping—or has them imparted to her by 
fellow-workers in the same field she has 
newly entered. These " tips*' will by no 
means be confined to affairs of the kitchen 
or dining-room^ but will be none the less 
highly prized by the seeker after knowl- 
edge of all the ins and outs of a home. 
She will be glad^ for instance^ to learn 
that a grease spot may sometimes be re- 
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moved from clothing or a carpet by spong- 
ing with four parts of alcohol mixed with 
one of salt ; that grass stains will come ont 
of white goods if molasses is rubbed on 
the spots before they are washed ; that ink 
and many other stains may be taken from 
white fabrics or from the hands by the 
application of the juice of a ripe tomato; 
that an ink stain will disappear from the 
finger if rubbed with the dampened end 
of an ordinary match ; that blood stains 
should be first wet with kerosene and then 
with warm^ not hot, water ; that finger 
marks will disappear from furniture if 
they are rubbed with a bit of flannel 
dipped in sweet oil. 

CLEAKIKG BRASSES. 

Nearly every house in this day has its 
brasses about as surely as in the old times 
when our athletic grandmothers appar- 
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ently had leisure and strength to mb 
them^ and made wood ashes and elbow 
grease take the place of chemicals. Now 
there are pomades and creams and lotions 
innumerable on the market for polishing 
brasses^ and some of them are beantifally 
rapid in their effect. A preliminary nib- 
bing with kerosene often hastens their ac- 
tion. If the brasses or copper are very 
badly tarnished and blackened, the un- 
sightly coating may be removed by oxalic 
acid or by vinegar and salt^ but this proc- 
ess has the unhappy sequence of render- 
ing the metal likely to become tarnished 
again quickly. It should be resorted to 
only in extreme cases^ and be followed by 
a rubbing with some good polish. 

The kitchen and dining-room will prob- 
ably prove the most interesting part of 
her domain to the young housekeeper — 
possibly because of their novelty. And 
there is no doubt that it is rather good 



fun to cook^ for anyone who has a healthy 
interest in things to eat^ especially if one 
does not have afterward to wash the 
utensils used in preparing the food for 
the table. The thought that everything 
one makes dirty in a zeal for mixing sa- 
vory messes must afterward be restored 
to cleanliness has a decidedly dampening 
effect upon the enthusiast. 

PUTTIN^G UP WOOLLBKS. 

still, vigilance is necessary in every 
part of the house no less than in the 
kitchen, even although it is less exciting 
to put up woollens or to indulge in the 
pursuit and extermination of the elusive 
moth miller than it is to try new recipes 
or rearrange the china closet. Even be- 
fore marriage most women learn how to 
put away worsted goods, and know that 
they must be well sunned and thoroughly 
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brushed before they are folded and pinned 
in newspapers and cotton cloth with a 
care that leaves not the least creyice by 
which the enemy may enter. Some furs 
are best stored with a furrier, who will in- 
sure them against damage from moths as 
well as from fire, but moths are said to 
have no taste for either sealskin or Per- 
sian lamb, and these are therefore reputed 
free from the dangers that menace most 
furs. None the less, it is wise to avoid 
risks by putting them away in tight boxes 
that will exclude all dust and stowing with 
them a good supply of tobacco or tar balls. 
The work of putting up woollens is one 
of the least agreeable that falls to the lot 
of the housekeeper in the spring of the 
year. Like a good many other household 
avocations, it is only redeemed from 
deadly stupidity by the thoroughness and 
perfection with which it is accomplished. 
It is a task that is performed at the dis- 
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conraging period when last year's snmmer 
clothing is released from the seclusion in 
which it has been hibernating^ and is dis- 
covered to be ont of style ; the time when 
it is found that some articles haye been 
pnt away with starch in them and have 
tnmed yellow; that others were not clean 
when they were put aside ; that there is 
a stitch needed here and a button there. 
The only good to be gleaned from the ex- 
perience is the lesson that the woollens now 
discarded should at least be set in perfect 
repair before they are put away. 

THE HOUSEKEEPEE'S WOEST PLAGUE. 

Unpleasant as are these details^ there 
are others even less attractiye that must 
still be regarded. To some cleanly coun- 
try housekeepers it may seem little short 
of insult to suggest that the warm weather 
is the time when especial attention should 
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be paid to the mattress and woodwork of 
a bed. But to the dweller in city apart- 
ment-houses it is sadly matter of coarse. 

In the first place, the &ct of the bed- 
bug's existence and probable intimate as- 
sociation must be recognized, and his 
tracks must be sought diligently. One 
bedbug will populate an entire apartment 
if given time — and a very short time, too* 
Not alone in beds is the plague to be pur- 
sued, but in the creyices in woodwork, es- 
pecially those in the yicinity of steam 
pipes. 

When these creatures once get into a 
house no measures are too severe for their 
extermination, and in moments of strong 
exasperation one even questions whether 
burning the house down is not the easiest 
as well as the most efFectual way of getting 
rid of them. Let it be understood that 
their mere presence is no reflection upon 
the cleanliness of the householder. The 
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original settler may have been brought 
into the honse by a tradesman or upon a 
basket of clothes from the lanndress\ 

All suspected crevices in furniture^ 
woodwork^ or plaster should be cleansed 
with a feather dipped in corrosiye subli- 
mate^ or in white of egg beaten up with 
quicksilver. This is a time-honored 'pre- 
scription^ but there is one that is even 
more drastic^ which consists of equal 
parts of turpentine^ kerosene^ and cor- 
rosive sublimate. With this should be 
washed off all the woodwork supposed to 
be haunted by the Terror^ and it is also 
recommended by certain authorities that 
benzine should be injected into cracks 
by means of a small squirt. Great care 
must be taken^ of course^ to have no fire 
or light in the room while this process is 
going on, and all poisons used in the 
work should be distinctly marked and put 

where they are not likely to be touched 
11 
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except by those who know their nature. 
Persian insect powder is sometimes ad- 
yised^ bnt^ so far as my personal observa- 
tion goes^ this is rather a favored article 
of diet of the pests^ and they seem to 
thrive npon this nearly as mach as npon 
most sulphur fumigations. 

After all the poisons one can think of 
have been employed — ^and it is usually 
safe to try every one that is recommended 
in the hope that some one may prove 
efficacious — ^all the cracks and chinks 
should be well varnished. If bugs once 
get a lodging under the wall paper^ there 
is nothing to be done but to remove this, 
scrape the walls, wash them with a strong 
disinfectant, and then paint them. Even 
then there is possibly some lurking egg 
that will let loose a fresh germ to popu- 
late the land. Months of close watching 
will be demanded before one may again 
draw a free breath and feel that the in- 



yasion has been snccessfully repelled— for 
the time. 



A WORD ABOUT HOUSE-CLBAKIKG. 

We hear less of formidable hoase-clean- 
ings now than in the old times, when no 
one was thought any sort of a manager 
who did not turn her whole establish- 
ment, hnsband and children included, 
out of windows at least once a year. 
Six weeks' discomfort was then the lowest 
price one conld pay for a reputation for 
tidiness. 

All that is changed, except in a few 
rare instances which survive, like the fos- 
sil remains of the mastodon or megathe- 
rium, to show what the old world was 
capable of producing, and that it does 
rise on the ruins of its dead self to higher 
things. Now a home is cleaned by de- 
grees, one or two rooms at a time, and it 
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is bad enough even then. Stilly keeping 
the house sweet by daily and weekly tidi- 
ness does away with the necessity for 
great npheayals^ and the snbstitntion in 
many eases of hard-wood floors^ mattings 
and mgs for carpets that go into the cor- 
ners of the rooms and are nailed down^ 
has removed the most painful feature 
of house-cleaning. Whatever the house- 
keeper of the future may look for in the 
way of electric cookery, co-operative home- 
making, and neighborhood laundries, the 
mistress of the present day may at least 
felicitate herself that in house-cleaning, 
as in theology, she need no longer feel it 
wrong to be comfortable unless she has 
first been satisfactorily miserable. 



WHEN COMPANT COMES 

The first impolse of tlie newly made 
faoDsekeeper is tovard hoapitalit;. And 
in nine cases out of ten, if she be of s con- 
fiding and inexperienced natnre, it is to 
"his" people that she first opens her 
door and heart. 

Of conrse> it is quite correct that this 
state of affairs should exist. Her own 
family is always with her, so to speak, and 
all that she has is theirs. She does not 
make company of them. After all, it is 
her hnsband's honBe as mnch as it is hers, 
is the reflection of the yonng wife at this 
early stage. Katnrally, his people will be 
hers, too. It is a beautif nl thonght 1 
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Yet, ah, that Spring shonld yanish with the Rose ! 
That Yonth'8 sweet-scented mannacript should 
close I 

But while Springs Bose, and Bweet- 
scented mannscript are all in their first 
flash and flnff^ the new housekeeper 
thinks nothing conld be more delightful 
than to entertain her " things-in-law/' 
So she proceeds to do it. 

THE FIRST BNTBRTAINIKG. 

Perhaps no one bnt a woman who has 
been through the ordeal and come ont of 
it with most of her faculties intact can 
appreciate how severe an experience is this 
first entertaining to the young wife. She 
is anxious to do it. She has an innocent 
and natural pride in showing that she al- 
ready knows something of housekeepings 
and she desires to prove that she^ too^ can 
take good care of the treasure she has won 
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from his own people. The poor child 
even thinks they will be pleased to know 
this! 

Alas for her pride ! With the awfal 
perversity of inanimate things, this is the 
one time when all take a turn for the 
worse, and go wrong through the entire 
meaL 

Listen to the tale of woe of one young 
housekeeper who had been running her 
own establishment for about two months 
when she invited her relatives-in-law with- 
in reach — consisting of a father, mother, 
sister and brother-in-law — to share with 
her husband and herself their first Thanks- 
giving dinner in their new home. 

It was to be a modest feast, for the mis- 
tress wisely shrank from too large an un- 
dertaking. The bill of fare, the fruit of 
much planning and many wakeful hours, 
stood as follows : Cream of tomato soup ; 
oyster pie j roast turkey, celery, cranberry 
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sance, sweet potatoes, corn pudding and 
salsify; pnmpkin pie, cheese, coffee, frnit, 
nnts and raisins. 

There was no donbt that the dinner was 
simple — ^almost too simple for so great an 
occasion, the housekeeper felt She had 
contemplated a salad, but her newly ac- 
quired relatiyes were plain people, and she 
had misgivings as to how a separate salad 
course would impress them. As it stood, 
the dinner at least was not extravagant, 
which was an advantage in more ways 
than one. All the recipes were easy, and 
the dishes were those that nearly every 
one liked. The little woman was pleased 
with the looks of her table, and no pre- 
sentiment warned her of ills to come. 
But when the tureen was opened an awful 
sight met her eyes. The soup had curdled 
after it was taken from the fire I 

All the instructions she had heard or 
read that no apologies should ever be 
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msAe, no matter how terrible the contre- 
temps f rushed through the mind of the 
wretched hostess^ but in Tain. Not to 
apologize for that soup would have been 
to insult the intelligence of the guests. 
So she faltered out a series of excuses and 
explanations that she felt with anguish 
had been thrown away^ when her mother- 
in-law tactfully said : 

''Never mind^ dear. It is really of no 
consequence^ for none of our family ex- 
cept John [the housekeeper's husband] 
ever eats tomatoes in any form.'' 

The wife felt she was a sinner for want- 
ing to murder John for his reticence as 
to his family's gastronomic peculiarities^ 
when she saw the heroism with which he 
devoured the soup-plate full of curdled 
pink porridge he had insisted upon taking. 
And when the oyster pie came in^ that 
at least was a success^ and supported her 
during the description by the mother-in- 
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law of the oyster pies she used to make 
when she was keeping honse. 

The tarkey was a noble bird^ but he was 
so much larger than the size the yonng 
couple generally had that the cook had 
not allowed him time enough to roast. 
John laid down the carving knife and fork 
after the first slashing cut with which he 
had remoTed the leg, and bent a look of 
heartfelt sympathy upon his wife. All 
but the breast and outer portions of the 
bird were almost blood-rare — and none of 
the family cared for light meat I 

POB UNDEBDONB FOWL. 

The recollection of a similar occurrence 
at her father^s table, once in the mists of 
antiquity, flashed upon the hostess and 
saved her reason. She ordered the giblet 
gravy heated in the frying-pan, and the 
underdone portions of the bird laid iu 
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this and cooked ten or fifteen minutes. 
To her it seemed hours before the dish 
was bronght in again^ accompanied by the 
vegetables, all more or less dried ont by 
waiting. The family partook sparingly 
of the yarions dishes, and as the bride 
tried to get her own food down past the 
Inmp in her throat she recalled certain 
cynical jokes she had read in the papers 
about family gatherings, and felt in the 
bitterness of her sonl that the half had 
never been told. 

The pampkin pie might yet have re- 
deemed the day, for it was a triumph of 
the housekeeper's best efforts, but the 
cook, who had attempted to warm it, had 
been rattled by the experience with the 
turkey and had left the pie in the oven so 
long that the pastry had scorched. Her 
well-meant attempts to remove the black- 
ened portions had resulted in producing a 
nibbled appearance, promptly commented 
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upon by fhe brother-in-law, who had a 
repatation for badinage, and lived np to it. 
To atone for the pie having been over- 
heatedy the coffee was not more than lake- 
warm, and the hoiuekeeperfelt for all the 
rest of that dreadful day that life was 
hardly worth living in a oonntry where 
Thanksgiving was an annual festival. 
Let me add one word. There is no exag- 
geration in this story. It is bitterly, sor- 
rowfolly, tragically tme ! 

KBW DISHES AKD COMPAmT. 

As a matter of course, such accidents 
will happen once in a while in any house- 
hold, but they are nowhere so dreadful as 
in the home of the young housekeeper. 
She is wise if she early learns never to try 
a new dish for the first time when there is 
to be company. Always she and her cook 
should have practised on it in the seclu- 



'^ 
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sion of the family before attempting to 
giye it to a visitor. If the hostess has 
the mania for novelties that is common to 
most beginners^ she will soon have accn- 
mnlated a store of good things from which 
to choose. 

It is a common saying that in onr 
American social life the daughter wishes 
to begin where the mother left off. Yet 
the woman who does this assumes a bur- 
den of care for herself and of expense 
for her husband that is an injustice to 
them both. 



COl^CBRKIKQ DIKKEB-GIYIKG. 

It is a great mistake to think that one 
cannot entertain prettily without extrav- 
agance. Where money is lacking the 
housekeeper must make up the deficiency 
by thought and effort. To take the mat- 
ter of dinner-giving, for instance. A 
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dinner may be as much or as little as one 
chooses. If it is an elaborate affair of 
many courses^ costly entrees, sorbets, ices, 
wines, hors d^ceuvres and the like, it is 
a heavy pull upon any but a well-lined 
pocket. Yet such a feast may be no 
more delightful than a meal that will 
begin with oysters or an inexpensive ap- 
petizer, go on with a good sonp, a well- 
cooked roast, a coaple of vegetables, and a 
simple salad, and wind np with light des- 
sert and coffee. If it seems best, an 
entr^ may be introduced, or celery, 
crackers, and cheese served after the cof- 
fee. The qaestion of wines is a matter 
each host and hostess must settle for 
themselves, bat those who wish this added 
touch will be able to find good native 
wines that are much cheaper than the 
imported, and quite as satisfactory to any- 
one except an expert in such things. 
When a dinner is well cooked and well 
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served half the battle is won. If china, 
glass, silver, and napery are all they 
should be, the simplest food tastes better 
than the most elaborate meal on an un- 
tidy or ill-spread table. There is no rea- 
son why food should not be good even if 
inexpensive. A cream soup is cheaper 
than one made of meat — unless this be 
made from the bones or trimmings of a 
roast — yet most people prefer it to a 
consommS. A vegetable entrSe may not 
be quite equal to one of sweetbreads or 
chicken, but it may yet be good and 
even elegant. 

The clever housekeeper will learn to 
make delicious combinations from kid- 
neys. Iambus liver, chicken giblets, and 
the like, by a judicious use of seasonings 
in the sauces she serves with them, and 
by such dainty touches as cutting the 
fried bread or toast with which they are 
garnished into pretty and fanciful shapes 
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she may give them a finish that will hare 
the effect of costUness. 

The meat course of a dinner does not 
have to be ekjiht or a capon to be suitable. 
A crown of lamb is pretty and not ex- 
pensive^ if bought with the rest of the 
forequarter. A porterhouse roast, if prop- 
erly cut and boned, is almost equal to a 
filet, especially if served with a mushroom 
sauce, and a roast chicken is hardly in- 
ferior to a capon, except to a rare palate. 
Always the food should be wisely chosen 
and admirably cooked. 

HOW TO ENTBETAIN. 

The housekeeper who must consider 
her means makes a blunder if she goes in 
for big dinners or luncheons. The little 
dinner or lunch should be her specialty. 
More than six is a risky experiment^ un- 
less she has exceptional advantages of 



pnrse^ servants^ and practice. As she in- 
creases the size of her company she 
should reduce the scale on which she 
entertains them. For a large number 
she may have an afternoon tea — ^not an 
evening reception given in the afternoon, 
where are served oysters, croquettes, sal- 
ads, ices, and all the other items proper 
to a big evening party, but a tea in the 
legitimate sense of the word. At this 
may be served tea, coffee, or chocolate, 
delicate sandwiches, biscuit, and small 
cakes, and if it is to be an especially 
elaborate affair, there may be a bowl of 
punch or otfrappi. 

For a smaller gathering than this — 
something between the dinner and the 
tea — may be a Welsh rarebit or other 
chafing-dish party, which will be in- 
formal and jolly, and where, as a rule, 
people will be better entertained than at 

a more cut-and-dried function. The Sun- 
12 
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day night enpper is oIbo always vith tie, 
and here one lias the enjoyments of s 
dinner without its responBibiiities. The 
food may be miscellaneoas so long as it 
is good and there is plenty of it, and it 
is the appropriate season for the chafing> 
dish, salads, cold meat, and sociability. 



XVI 

ENTEBTAINING AND RENOVATING 

Thebe is no greater blunder made b} 
the yonng housekeeper of moderate 
means than to cultivate too large ideas 
of entertaining. In a cheerful^ cosey 
home, hospitality is shown as much in 
the warm welcome, the cordial interest, 
as in the food served to the guests. They 
do not come for the provisions — or if 
they do, one is better off without such 
visitors. I have known people to have 
more delightful evenings when beer, 
crackers, and cheese were served, with 
perhaps a bottle of light native wine or 
a cup of coffee for the non-beer-drinkers, 
when every one waited on himself, than 



at the most formal social f nnctions^ where 
there was a crowd of flunkeys in attend- 
ance to serve a supper of half a dozen 
courses. 

The young couple^ unless they are in 
painfully straitened circumstances^ should 
not let a mistaken idea of economy debar 
them from entertaining. Except when it 
is a yeritable burden in cost or care^ it is 
well worth all the money that is spent 
upon it. The impulse to hospitality is a 
natural one^ and few things make a man 
happier in his home than the thought that 
it is a place to which he can invite his 
friends and be sure they will be welcome 
and content. This may sound trite^ but 
it is no more so than any other truth. 
Both husband and wife are brightened 
by the contact with their guests, and one 
cannot put too strongly the comfort and 
benefit such a home may be to the lonely 
worker with no refuge or relaxation after 
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his work but his board ing-honse or a place 
of public amusement. 



ECONOMY IK BirrBETAINIKG. 

The woman who puts her wits to work 
will easily make one day pay for another 
in a fashion that will reduce her expenses 
and make up for the cost of her enter- 
taining. This is by no means on the 
principle of starving one^s family to meet 
the cost of gayeties. Suppose, for in- 
stance, she has had a crown of lamb for 
her chief dish at a dinner. If she has 
bought the whole forequarter, as sug- 
gested above, at eleven cents a pound, 
instead of paying from twenty-two to 
twenty-five cents a pound for her chops, 
she has brought down the cost of her 
next day's dinner, which may be the roast 
shoulder from the forequarter. In like 
manner, when she buys poultry for dinner 
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one day^ she may have lamVs liver and 
bacon on the next, and thns lower the 
general average. Groqnettes or pdiis, 
made of left-overs, are good entries, and 
one fowl may in its turn play many parts^ 
if proper attention is paid to it. 

All this takes a great deal of thought, 
bat even a great deal is none too much 
for a woman to give to her chosen pro- 
fession, and that is what housekeeping 
should be to the majority of married 
women. The sooner each recognizes this 
and takes pride and pleasure in it, as she 
would were it one of the so-called arts — 
although it is that as well as a craft — ^the 
happier she will be and the better work 
she will make of it. The cheapest and 
the best way to do one's housekeeping 
is according to the prescription given by 
the famous artist when asked how he 
mixed his paints, ''With brains, sir V* 
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SOMBTHINa ABOUT BBKOVATIKG. 

Perhaps the subject of renovating does 
not seem very closely allied to enter- 
taining. Yet they must often appear to 
the yonng housekeeper almost next of kin 
when she wishes to renew the slightly 
faded freshness of her comparatively new 
belongings or to bring into presentable 
condition articles she has received as gifts 
from her mother's home store. Snch 
cares come with especial force when gnests 
are expected. The honsekeeper becomes 
accustomed to the appearance of things 
in her own home^ and so long as there is 
nothing striking in their disability hardly 
notices it. But when she thinks of hav- 
ing invited company^ she straightway looks 
at her surroundings as she fancies out- 
siders would^ and in many cases is likely 
to see defects they would never observe. 

One of the simplest ways of freshening 
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the aspect of a room is by changing the 
position of the f nmitare. In a tiny apart- 
ment^ where there is but one possible place 
for the piano, the book-shelyes or the 
conch, radical alterations are ontof reach, 
but eyen here there may be an occasional 
rearrangement of the chairs and tables 
that will give a different look to the room. 
There is sonnd economy in snch changes, 
as a new adjustment of the fnmitnre 
usually wears the carpet more evenly than 
the regular fixed order would permit. In 
old-fashioned houses, where it would be as 
easy to change the theological views of the 
inmates as to move the furniture from its 
appointed course, the carpets are worn in 
the lines that were laid down by the orig- 
inal arrangement of each piece. Among 
the modems the new heterodoxy has had 
its effect upon both faith and furniture, 
and the go-as-you-please and change-when- 
you-like creed is in present favor. 
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Fresh cnrtains in a room are among the 
hest agencies for giving it a newly made- 
over look. When sash curtains of a thin 
wash fabric are to be considered^ it is a 
simple matter to have them taken down, 
done np, and pnt back in place. It is a 
more serious matter when the curtains are 
the full length of the window and of some 
delicate material. 

Naturally, everything depends upon the 
fabric. Curtains of white madras, or even 
those with a little color in them, may go to 
the home wash-tub. Many good house- 
keepers wash them in warm suds and 
borax, dry them carefully, and put them 
up without starching or ironing. Done 
in this way, they are very satisfactory in 
appearance, and, if they are of a tolerably 
heavy quality, hang in better folds than if 
they had been stiffened, although it may 
be doubted if they keep clean quite so long. 
The addition of a little starch to almost 
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any kind of a wash curtain^ and the iron- 
ing the starching makes necessary^ pro- 
duce a gloss that turns the dust. 



TO DO UP LACE CUBTAINS. 

Ohintz^ cretonne^ muslin, scrim, net 
curtains may all be done up at home by a 
tolerably efficient laundress, but lace cur- 
tains are a more difficult matter. As a 
rule, they are best sent to a professional 
cleaner's, unless the domestic practitioner 
has an unusual share of patience and skilL 
One method of cleaning them, followed by 
some notable housekeepers I have known, 
is to spread an oilcloth on the floor, corer 
this with a sheet, and on this stretch the 
curtain, pinning down eyery point and 
scallop of the lace. When this tedious 
work is done, the whole curtain is scrubbed 
with a soft scrubbing brush kept for this 
purpose solely. The brush is dipped into 



a suds made of warm water, old white 
Castile soap, and borax. As the operation 
of scrubbing the curtains can only be per- 
formed on the knees, it is a back-breaking 
occupation. After the dirt has been 
scrubbed out — ^the water being changed 
and the brush rinsed frequently — the 
whole curtain must again be gone oyer 
with a sponge and clean warm water. The 
curtain is then left where it is until 
dry. 

Nearly as satisfactory as this, and much 
easier, is the method of washing the cur- 
tains in such a suds as that described 
above — not rubbing them, but " sousing'* 
them up and down in the water until they 
are clean, the last dip being in fair water. 
The curtains must then be squeezed be- 
tween the hands, not wrung, and pinned 
on a sheet stretched smoothly on the floor 
or on a bed. Not a point must be omit- 
ted in the pinning down, and the curtain 
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mast not be taken up until it is entirely 
dry. 

CLEAKIKG AKD DBTIKG. 

Silk^ woollen, and some colored cotton 
cartains of a heayy weave cannot, as a 
rule, receive any home cleaning beyond a 
good shaking and brashing. Often they 
might perhaps be cleansed with naphtha 
or gasoline, but this is not only dangerous, 
unless it can be done in the open air by a 
person of some experience in these lines, 
bat it is also too heavy work for the aver- 
age woman. If not done properly, the 
fabric will be streaked and spotted. 

The dye-tab is a valuable aid to the 
housekeeper who cannot afford to buy new 
curtains while the old are still good except 
for fading. Few are the materials that 
may not be dipped and come out as good 
as new. Such work as this should always 
be given to a trustworthy firm, and never 
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undertaken at home without a good deal 
of experience in the use of dyes. 

In these happy days of wicker and wood 
furniture^ there is not much place for do- 
mestic upholstery, except in the making 
and covering of cushions for divans and 
boxes. Still, it may be worth while to say 
here that it is possible often to renew 
chair coverings made of brocatelle or dam- 
ask by simply taking them off carefully, 
turning them, and replacing them. Gen- 
erally, it is cheaper to have a chair of any 
sort done over in the house, by having a 
job worker in the trade come in for the 
task, than to send it to a regular establish- 
ment for that sort of business. 
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Ammonia, uses of, 180, 

182 
Ants, 188 
Apple-sauce, hints for, 

86 

Battbb, pound-cake, 
67 
sponge-cake, 66 
Batters, to make, 62 
Bed-bugs, 161, 162 
Bed-linen, 146 
Beef, time for boiling, 
69 
time for roasting, 68 
Beefsteak, blackened, 

to cleanse, 85 
Biscuit, heat for, 56 
to bake, 64 
to make flaky, 65 
Blanch, to, 87 



Bluing, 99 
Brass, to clean, 188 
Brasses, to clean, 156 
Bread, heat for, 56 
to bake, 63 
to knead, 61 
to raise, 62 
Bread dough, to keep, 
64 
stale, to freshen, 65 
uses for, 88 
Breakfast, 48 
Broil, dry, 71 
Broiling, gridiron for, 

71 
Broom, care of, 119 
Brooms, how to choose, 
32 

Caijliflowbb, to pre* 
vent odor, 82 
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Celery, substitute for, 

153 
Cellars, care of, 139 
Centre-pieces, to laun- 
dry. 107, 108 
Cheese, stale, uses for, 

88 
Chicken, time for boil- 
ing, 69 
Closet, clothes, to clean, 

119 
Clothes, soiled, to soak, 
93,95 
to sort, 93 
to sprinkle, 109 
Cloths for cleaning, 148 
Coal, poor man*s, 53 
Cockroaches, 188 
Coffee, to improve, 87 
Coffee-pot, to cleanse, 

133 
Cooking utensils, 37, 31 
Copper, to clean, 133 
Cranberries, to cook, 85 
Cream, substitute for, 
80 
to whip, 84 
Croquettes, to shape, 

153 
Croton-bugs, 138 



Crumb, to, 87 
Curtains, lace, to laun- 
dry, 186, 187 
madras, to wash, 185 

Dinner-giving, 174 
Dish-washing, aids in, 

130 
Dishes, to wash, 139 
Doilies, to laundry, 108 
Dough, to make, 61 
Dredging fruit for 

cake, 67 
Dripping, for frying, 

153 
for shortening, 153 
Dust-brushes, 33 
Dusters, 33 

Eggs, yolks of, to keep, 
84 

Fat, to clarify, 77 

to try out, 76 
Finger-marks, 155 
Fire, to keep in, 48, 51 

to make, 49 
Flannels, to wash, 96 
Flies, 138 

Floors, hard-wood, to 
treat, 133 
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Flour, to brown, 80 
Fowl, underdone, 170 
Fowls, cleaned, to 
keep, 71 

to singe, 84 
Frying in deep fat, 58 
Furniture, hard-wood, 
to clean, 134 

spots on, 124 
Furs, to put up, 158 

Glass, cut, to wash, 

128, 131 
Gravy, substitute for, 

74 
to reduce, 74 
Grease spots, 155 
Greasing tins, 67 
Groceries, how to buy, 

86,37 

Ham, time for boiling, 

69 
Handkerchiefs, lace, to 

laundry, 108 

Iron-holdebs, 110 

Ironing, methods of, 
112 
shirts, 113 
substitute for, 112 



Iron pots, new, 158 
Irons, care of, 110 
Ironware, to clean, 138 

Keboseke as kindling, 
54,55 

Kitchen floor, 24 
furnishing, 24 
table oil-cloth, 25 
walls, 24 

Knives, to clean, 135 

Lamb, time for roast- 
ing, 68 
Lamp-burners, 135 
Lamps, care of, 134 
Leather coverings, to 

freshen, 125 
Lemons, to keep, 84 
Linen, old, 147 

Mayonnaise, curdled, 

to save, 79 
Meat, how to buy, 15, 16 
tainted, to treat, 70 
to keep in summer, 

70 
to roast, 57 
Mice, 137 
Milk, soda in, 83 
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Mirrors, to polish, 124 
Moths, to fight, 121 
Mutton, time for boil- 
ing, 69 
time for roasting, 68 

Oatmeal saucepan, 88 
Oil-cloth, spots on, 123 

to cleanse, 122 
Olive oil for fish, 78 

for meat, 78 
Onion juice, to pro- 
cure, 84 
Onions, to peel, 84 

Paikt, to clean, 124 

Parboil, to, 87 

Parsley, substitute for, 
152 

Pastry, to handle, 66 

Pork, time for roast- 
ing. 68 

Pot-boards. 133 

Poultry, time for roast- 
ing, 69 

Rbfbigerator, care 

of, 136 
Rolls, to bake, 64 
Rugs, to shake, 121 



Sauce, to thicken, 80 
Semi-doughs, 62 
Servant, to engage, 39 
Silver,careof, 131, 132 

Soap, to buy, 108 
Soda, in baking bcaus, 
83 

in boiling milk, 83 

in cream soup, 83 

in green vegetables, 
83 

washing, uses of, 
136 
Soup, bones for, 72, 74 

liquor for, 69 

meat for, 72 

scraps for, 73 

to clear, 73 
Soups, cream, to thick- 
en, 80 
Spinach, to cook, 86 
Stains, acid, 106 

alkali, 106 

blood, 155 

fruit, 105 

grass, 106, 155 

ink, 105, 155 

iron-mould, 105 

mildew, 106 

oil, 105 
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Stains, painty 106 
wine, 105 
on glass, to remove, 

131 
on steel, 158 
to remove from 
hands, 88 
Starch, boiled, to make, 
102 
raw, to make, 103 
water, to make, 104 
Steak, to buy, 18 
Stews, how to begin, 72 
Stoves, to polish, 135 
Sugar as kindling, 56 
Sweep, how to, 117, 

118 
Sweeping, preparing 
for, 118 
sheets, 119 
*' Sweet herbs," mean- 
ing of, 81 

Table-linkn, 143 
Tea, afternoon, 177 

to improve, 87 
Tins, to clean, 183 
Tomatoes, canned, to 
improve, 85 



Tongue, time for boil- 
ing, 69 
Towels, 146 
dish and china, 34 

Ufholstbby, domes- 
tic, 189 

Veal, time for roast- 
ing, 68 

Vegetables, time-table 
for, 81, 82 

Vinegar, in boiling 
fish, 78 
in boiling meat, 78 

Walls, to clean, 121 
Washing, order of, 96 

method of, 98 
Waste-pipes, care of, 

148 
Water, to bring to boil, 

59 
Windows, to wash, 123 
Woollens, to put up, 

157 
Work, morning, 45 

Zing, to clean, 136 
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